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Yermont Joins 

the Celebration 


By Fred Bruning 
Photographs by Richard Howard 


B irthday parties are peculiar under- 
takings — giddy excursions into 
self-commemoration that confirm pre- 
cisely what most of us would prefer to 
forget: that the pursuit of time is certain 
and even-paced. 

Nevertheless, the United States, feel- 
ing sufficiently buoyant despite persist- 
ent prophesies of gloom, has organized 
for itself an extended birthday blowout to 
notę the nation's survival through two 
uncanny and contradictory centuries. 
(This is the place, after all, where the na- 
tional taste in heroes went from Nathan 
Hale to Evel Knievel in a mere 200 years.) 

And perhaps the proudest birthday 
host of all is the State of Vermont. Here, 
official literaturę speaks of the "unique 
Bicentennial" — unique sińce the 
country's break with England came only 
a year before Vermont's personal declara- 
tion of independence, a document de- 
vised primarily for the enlightenment of 
New York. Before 1777, the Empire State 
considered Vermont its most desirable 
suburb and did not relent entirely until 
1790 (although some New Yorkers still 
may persist). A year later, the tiny "Re- 
public" became the fourteenth State. 

























While Vermont's bicentennial en- 
thusiasm seems abundant — some 5,000 
volunteers are working on morę than 700 
projects — visitors may at first wonder if 
anything at all is happening out there 
among the rocks and rills. In Vermont, 
that traditional communication link be- 
tween motorist and local culture — the 
billboard — has been all but outlawed. 

There are, however, a number of In¬ 
formation plazas and booths around the 
State and even a computerized whizzmo 
at the bicentennial offices in Montpelier 
prepared to unload on the tourist a land- 
slide of local options. According to the 
Vermont Bicentennial Commission, the 
18-member outfit that keeps track of such 
things, anyone seized by a fit of super- 
patriotism could attend 200 bicentennial 
events during a single vacation in Ver- 
mont, presumably without even being so 
much as nominated for a Congressional 
Medal of Honor. 

But the bottom linę of the bicentennial 
in Vermont will reflect what remains here 
after the tourist influx, and the year 1976, 
is gone. Quite simply, local projects 
funded by bicentennial money are sup- 
posed to transcend their origins in hoopla 


and outlast the celebration. "We are not 
funding parades and fireworks," one 
commission staffer said emphatically. 

The federal government, which is pay- 
ing the largest part of the bill, requires 
that community enterprises coincide with 
the bicentenniaTs "Heritage, Festival, 
Horizons" theme. Decoded from bu- 
reaucratese, that means "past, present 
and futurę," a philsophical canyon that 
appears grand enough to accommodate 
almost anything. But not just anything 
has been funded in Vermont. Before 
handing over hunks of the estimated 
$350,000 in grant money (some State and 
private funds are included), the commis¬ 
sion asked for assurances that each pro- 
posal had a reasonable measure of 
significance, community support and 
durability. 

Like what? 

Grants have been madę to approxi- 
mately 100 town-level bicentennial com- 
mittees and a few statewide groups for 
undertakings that rangę from three 
documentary films produced by Vermont 
Educational Television ($30,000) to the 
posting of historie datę markers in the 
Town of Granby. (The town asked for 




The Frog Hollow Craft Center in Middlebury (opposite), 
the South Walden Union Church (upper right) and the Greensboro 
Bend Railroad Station (above) each got Bicentennial restoration 
funds. Money also helped clean the canal at Bellows Falls 
and create a bicycle path in Bennington. 
































$57.50. In an expansive mood, the com- 
mission allocated $58, testing the pa- 
tience, no doubt, of those Vermonters 
who complain of government spending.) 

Bennington received $6,000 for con- 
struction of a mini-park and a bike trail 
that leads pedal-pushers on a historie 
tour and the Town of Calais received 
$2,180 to write an addendum to its his- 
tory, restore a saw mili and revive con¬ 
tra dancing — New England's answer to 
the Virginia Reel. 

A check for $8,000 went to Essex Junc- 
tion for further development of The Dis- 
covery Museum, a local institution with a 
remarkable reputation for failing consist- 
ently to supply what so many other 
museums provide on a regular basis — 
boredom. (At The Discovery Museum 
children actually are encouraged to touch 
the exhibits — if that is the proper term 
for displays like a penny scalę, old- 
fashioned typewriter, television camera, 
and a large brown rabbit, to mention only 
a few.) 

Rockingham Township received $7,000 
for a renewal project in Bellows Falls that 
transformed a neglected canal-side dis- 
trict into parkland. Built in 1802, the canal 
was the first constructed in the United 
States. It took ten years to complete the 
nine loeks and dam around the 52-foot 
high Great Falls. After the railroad came 
in 1849, the river traffic declined and the 


dam was used for water power only. 

In Middlebury, the Frog Hollow Crafts 
Center on Otter Creek drew $2,500 for 
promotion of the center and support of its 
programs, one of which is an ambitious 
educational enterprise that involves the 
instruction of schoolchildren in skills like 
pottery, woodworking, weaving, pho- 
tography and candlemaking. "It is," said 
Josette Noll, resident potter at Frog Hol¬ 
low, "the best learning experience Tve 
ever seen." 

These grants and all others from the 
Bicentennial Commission must be 
matched by revenue from recipients. 
Local fund-raising has taken a variety of 
forms — flea markets, mapie sugar par- 
ties, ice cream socials — and, in the case 
of Woodbury, a town striving mightily to 
raise $1,000 for its bicentennial projects, a 
musical program by a group of senior 
citizens called the "Golden Vibrations," 
featuring a lead fiddler who had been 
vibrating for 92 years. 

Mapie syrup socials and recitals by an- 
cient musicians; critics have argued that 
such is precisely what might be expected 
as the bicentennial wends its way down 
the middle of the road toward Dullsville. 
Detractors say that despite grants to in- 
novative ventures like The Discovery 
Museum or Frog Hollow Crafts Center, 
the commission's orthodox perceptions 
too often result in the funding of predict- 


able projects — to wit, a siew of efforts 
aimed at preserving some buildings and 
restoring others — and that, in short, the 
bicentennial has generated all the exhil- 
aration of a heart murmur. 

One reform-minded young man said 
the Vermont Commission needed to be 
morę "action-oriented" and a like- 
minded person commented that "we can 
build monuments to the past . . . but un- 
less we utilize the past to build for the 
futurę, we will have played out a tragic 
gamę." 

It is true that the commission has its 
share of Establishment input (among the 
members are three current State legis- 
lators and a couple of State House 
graduates) and that probably close to 50 
per cent of the projects funded were in 
the area of preservation and restoration 
— $5,000 toward the sprucing up of an 
opera house in Barre, for instance. 

It is not true, however, that the bicen¬ 
tennial has become a wearisome exercise 
in irrelevancy, according to James Hor- 
mel, executive director of the Vermont 
Commission. "We have not been able to 
successfully accommodate everyone," he 
acknowledges. "I would include those 
who believe the bicentennial must be 
celebrated in a revolutionary manner and 
I would also include the flagwavers. The 
commission is not in sympathy with 
either of those views. . . . We are just not 
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interested in helping the VFW restage 
some battle — or in taking the lump sum 
of funds and bringing about social 
change." 

This celebration, said Hormel, need not 
be an empty-headed interlude in the 
nation's history. Exciting projects are un- 
derway in Vermont and around the coun¬ 
try, he said; the American Issues Forum, 
for one, a program that initiates commu- 
nity debates on current concerns. Even 
some of the less exotic bicentennial ef- 
forts impart to people a sense of partici- 
pation that is desirable. 

"I do think a resuscitation is needed in 
the country and we need to reflect accu- 
rately on where we've been and where 
we are going. . . . Conceptually, the 
bicentennial belongs to everybody. . . ." 

And, in fact, among the "everybodies" 
in Vermont can be found a couple of un- 
likely recipients of commission support 
— groups and individuals whose in- 
terests and, in some cases, appearance 
deposit them somewhere other than in 
the middle of the road. 

Like Vermont Tomorrow. 

This is a statewide citizens action group 
concerned about Vermont's futurę in cer- 
tain vital areas — ecology, conservation, 
energy. Among its missions is to watch- 
dog the power structure and to assist in- 
dividuals in dealing with the decisions 
that affect their lives. 

Vermont Tomorrow received $2,000 in 
bicentennial funds for work relating to 
last year's Food Day when there was a 
multitude of activities across the State 
touching on the growing concern about 
eating in America. What is safe? What is 
responsible? 

According to one commission staff 
member, the Vermont Tomorrow grant 
was easily the agency's most "controver- 
sial" sińce there was some feeling that 
Food Day (held on April 17 in 1975) was 
the evil adjunct to an alternate lifestyle 
that ultimately, will pose a threat to the 
free enterprise system. 

It is a theory that astounds David 
Goldberg, executive director of Vermont 
Tomorrow. The group's interest in Food 
Day, he said, was not to inspire the disin- 
tegration of capitalism, but simply to in- 
form the population on reasonable eating 
habits and to help in the rediscovery of 
Vermont's self-sufficient past. "Harking 
back," he said, "to when Vermont pro- 
vided its own foodstuffs and had an 
economic infrastructure." Vermont To- 
morrow's efforts in the bicentennial proj- 
ect, Goldberg said, "represent some con- 
tinuity between past, present and futurę. 
We are looking forward to 2076." 

The Word of Mouth Chorus, another 


outfit with non-establishment charac- 
teristics, find themselves not so much 
digging into the next century as prospect- 
ing the caverns of those gone by. 

A group of flexible size (there may be 
as many Mouths as 19, as few as eight) 
with an eclectic membership (voice 
teacher, seamstress, food co-op worker, 
puppeteer, commune-dweller, etc.) and a 
non-conforming naturę (Director Larry 
Gordon may show up in a striped smock 
that looks like first cousin to a nightshirt 
and, elsewhere, long hair and beards are 
in evidence), the energetic Word of 
Mouth ensemble is bringing traditional 
New England musie back home again. 

As part of their three-year-long bicen¬ 
tennial project, the a cappella singers are 
reacquainting Vermonters with musie of 
the sacred harp — "musie," as the group 
explains, ". . . written in New England in 
the period after the Revolution. These 
pieces are short and lively, often with 
fiery hymn texts. The idiom is rough- 
edged, often boisterous, sometimes sol- 
emn, sometimes corny and occasionally 
divine." 

To help sustain the group in its travels 
and to assist in publication of a songbook. 


the commission is providing $6,500, avail- 
able to the chorus as it produces match- 
ing money. Larry Gordon's interpreta- 
tion of the ensemblei assignment: to 
"share the musie with the people." 

And, indeed, audiences who benefit by 
that experiment in sharing — Word of 
Mouth performances are invigorating af- 
fairs with lots of crowd-involvement — 
may come away convinced that a 
dynamie interpretation of traditional 
musie is morę meaningful than any 
number of bicentennial props jammed 
under antique buildings around the State. 

But those involved in restoration proj¬ 
ects say the significance of their under- 
takings go beyond a new coat of paint or 
refinished roof. 

In Greensboro Bend, for instance, 
Nancy Hill stood next to the town's ach- 
ing and unused railroad station, a paint 
scraper in one hand. 

"The town," said Mrs. Hill, the local 
bicentennial chairperson, "was sort of fall- 
ing down and, until now, there hasn't 
been too much community interest. We 
are hoping this will be the beginning of a 
whole renovation project." 

To be surę, Greensboro Bend has seen 


The Old Mili in Calais is a Bicentennial restoration project. 
Below, the Word of Mouth Chorus, also funded, perform in Barre. 
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better days. Once it was a thriving rail- 
road town. The St. Johnsbury and 
Lamoille County Railroad sent eight 
trains a day to the Bend. But the trains 
don't stop now and, in the last 30 years, 
the community has lost its economic 
pulsebeat. 

One day, Mrs. Hill said, when the sta- 
tion renovation is completed ($2,500 in 
bicentennial funds are helping out), it is 
hoped that a shop or tea room will oc- 
cupy the old building, already designated 
an historie site by the National Register. 
Until then, the station will be used as a 
community center. "We're interested in 
saving the building and in giving impetus 
to the renewal of Greensboro Bend." 

Another preservation project assisted 
by bicentennial funds — refurbishing the 
South Walden Union Church — goes 
beyond simply buttressing a charming 
old building, according to its supporters. 

"This is a landmark," said Phyllis 
Omer, bicentennial chairperson in Wal¬ 
den, "and one of the oldest buildings in 
town. We can have morę people in this 
building than anywhere else. We can use 
it for anything we want and we're hoping 


any group who wants to use it, will." 

Before $5,000 in bicentennial money 
madę renovation a realistic prospect, the 
church was in trouble, top to bottom. The 
steeple was going off at an unintended 
angle and the copper fish that acts as a 
weather vane was swimming through the 
sky in a jaunty direction. Below, the 
150-year-old building was in need of a 
new foundation and cement floor. 

Now, the work is done, and at an old- 
fashioned hymn sing, the Rev. Ward Wil¬ 
son, who ministers to the church's six- 
member Methodist congregation, prayed: 
"Thank you for this fellowship and for 
the beautiful world you have given us. 
And for this church that has been here so 
many years." 

The South Walden Union Church is 
likely to remain standing at the side of the 
famous Bayley-Hazen Military Road for 
many morę years. And that, according to 
the commission, is precisely why this 
bicentennial is going to be remembered 
and why less durable ideas were dis- 
carded. 

(One enterprising farmer sought 
$17,000 to support his pet "living his- 


tory" project: a working farm. An indus- 
trious artist wanted money to construct 
six historical figures — out of papier 
mache. A playwright requested funds to 
produce his latest work, a piece with the 
unfortunately familiar title of The Devil 
and Daniel Webster. And a history buff 
asked for financial aid in putting together 
a definitive work on trolleys in the 
Barre-Montpelier area. To all, the com¬ 
mission answered with a polite, "no," al- 
though Nancy Knox, assistant director of 
the commission, said if folks had any 
"kinky" ideas for the bicentennial, morę 
power to them. But no money.) 

To those who persist in believing that 
the bicentennial is only a bit of chauvinis- 
tic silliness, James Hormel checks his files 
and offers this reply. "I respond to that 
criticism," he says, "with a list of lasting 
accomplishments brought about only be- 
cause of the bicentennial." 

And perhaps Hormel will be proven 
correct. Perhaps this year's extravaganza 
will be recalled as a whale of a party, after 
all. One would hope so. In a way, bicen- 
tennials are like all other birthdays: they 
only happen once. c Oo 


















THE BICENTENNIAL EXCURSION 


I n Vermont, the 'tracks are back' for 1976 and on into 1977 
when Vermont celebrates its own 200th birthday, complete 
with steam. The Bicentennial Transportation System is geared 
to carry visitors on a 262-mile run through the heart of the State 
on a steam train that has the authentic atmosphere complimented 
by modern amenities which include a comfortable lounge, live 
entertainment, hosts and hostesses and some of the most beau- 
tiful scenery through which a railroad has ever passed. The route 
extends from Bellows Falls — via Steamtown USA, the largest 
collection of steam locomotives in the world — across the Green 
Mountains through Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, Shelbume, 
to Burlington on Lakę Champlain. 

The Excursion will conduct round trip loops six days a week, 
beginning July first and extending through mid-August. For the 
last half of the Summer and through foliage, the Excursion will 
originate in Burlington and head south through Rutland, Man¬ 
chester and Bennington, home of the Bennington Battle Monu¬ 
ment, and the beautiful Old First Church. Riders of the steam 
train will have an opportunity of getting on or off the train at 
any point along the Excursion — spend a night at an inn along 
the way, or an afternoon shopping and sight-seeing — and re- 
board the next day. For further information, write Steamtrain 
'76, Montpelier, Vt. 05602. 


— a steam trip into nostalgia 


Steamtown train above returning to Bellows Falls , 
where it is being readied (below) for the grand excursion. 
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// God had meant for man to stay 
on the ground, he zoould have given 
him roots. — duke ellington 


Jdany (jlidmę) 


/ 1 Ąll you have to do is run like crazy 
straight down the hill. Ready? 
Okay, let's go." Somehow these words 
found their way into my subconscience 
and enabled my body to react accord- 
ingly. Consciously, I was only aware of 
an increasing pounding somewhere in 
the vicinity of my throat and two wild 
eyes staring fixedly at the distant gravel 
parking lot in which I was to land, 1,200 
feet later. The next thing I knew, I was 
flying. 

Hang-gliding is a rapidly growing sport 
all over the country and Vermont is no 
exception. Attention, Sunday drivers: 
keep one eye skyward while winding 
through the Vermont countryside for a 
glimpse of a multi-colored new breed of 
feathered friend. This year almost every 
county in the Green Mountain State will 
support its own population of hang- 
gliding enthusiasts. 

Each glider is usually flown by a single 
person, but in my case there were two of 
us. I had never flown morę than ten feet 
by myself, although I was an experienced 
spectator of the sport. My friend Chris 
Curtis and his partner, Don Post, set up 
the Stowe Sky School last Summer. They 
are both certified hang-gliding instruc- 
tors. It was Chris who finally persuaded 
me to join him in one of his first tandem 
flights. 

He designed a tandem-seat to accom- 
modate both pilot and passenger. We 
practiced running and launching proce- 
dures together with the kitę before the ac- 
tual task of take-off. It really was quite 
simple on my part. I was assigned three 
easy tasks: to sprint straight down the 
hill on take-off, start my feet moving 
again upon landing, and, in between. 


By Tari Swenson 
Photographs by Clyde H. Smith 


hołd on tight to Chris. I had little trouble 
with the last requirement. 

Though we were air-borne only a few 
minutes, it was long enough to reflect on 
what was around us. Shortly after taking 
off, the weight of the kitę disappeared 
and we were supported by invisible 
fingers of wind. Immediately a soft quiet 
surrounded us. The afternoon sun was 
retiring behind the forehead of Mt. 
Mansfield casting long shadows beneath 
us. I felt an incredible sensation, like 
moving in slow motion. I was exhilarated 
by the experience of joyous free flight, 
and at the same time humbled by the 


realization of our aloneness. We had ab- 
solutely nothing attached to us and we 
were 400 feet in the air. Never had naturę 
seemed so grandiose — so omnipotent. 
Another flyer came into view to our right. 
As he grew nearer, I remarked how 
strange it was to witness a human being 
no longer earthbound in complete control 
of his bird-like flight. Two walls of whis- 
pering trees framed the panoramie view 
of Stowe Village seven miles away. We 
were flying freely, effortlesslyand with a 
profound appreciation of the peaceful- 
ness and power of naturę. 

Most novice flyers don't have such a 
pleasant introduction to hang-gliding. 
Beginning on a smali incline at first, the 
beginner practices how to handle his par- 
ticular kitę. After a few nosedives, he or 
she usually accomplishes a very short ini- 
tial flight at very Iow altitude. The al- 
titude gets increasingly higher as the 
piloTs skill and confidence inerease and 
soon, right and left turns are incorporated 
into the flight plan. Before long, another 
fledgling leaves the nest. 

The sport of hang-gliding is often an 
exercise in patience. It takes time to drive 
to the mountains, time to set up the kitę, 
and then occasionally, it takes time before 
the wind conditions are exactly right. A 
constant uphill breeze from 15 to 20 miles 
per hour is optimal. Once in a while, the 
winds have something else in mind. 

Uncooperative weather is the thorn in 
the hang-glider's side. I witnessed one 
such experience with four of my hang- 
gliding friends. After loading the kites on 


Gliders rangę from $400 to $2000 in price, but the most popular model is the Rogallo seen here. 
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The flexible zoing glider makes flying look easy, 
and the views over the Green Mountains make it 
look imńting, but the fast-growing sport demands 
hours of practice and pre-flight instruction. 

















top of a four-wheel drive vehicle, throw- 
ing harnesses, helmets, and various other 
items, including ourselves inside, we 
started the long drive up Mt. Mansfield. 
It was mid-afternoon on a hazy gray 
summer day. Half-way up the meander- 
ing toll road, the car refused to continue. 
In half an hour, the urge to fly mothered a 
make-shift shoe-lace to act as a fan belt 
and we were on our way once morę. 
When we finally reached the summit, I 
wrapped my light-weight jacket tightly 
around me and helped the others carry 
kites and paraphernalia a few hundred 
feet to the launch site. There we remained 
for an hour, sitting in 45-mile-per-hour 


winds, gales and growing frustration. My 
four companions waited, their patience 
dwindling and their conversation dis- 
solving to bird-envy. Their curses seemed 
only to spur the circling and soaring birds 
on as they dove and climbed above us, 
using the gusting winds to propel them 
in the skies. The day finally grew dim as 
we left the birds behind and headed back 
down the road. It was not the way my 
friends hoped to make the descent. 

It's unpleasant to spend half a day wait- 
ing for stable wind conditions, only to 
disassemble the kitę and drive back down 
the hill, but a good pilot will do just that 
rather than take unnecessary risks. Al- 


most all hang-gliding accidents can 
be attributed to pilot error. Accredited 
schools, instructor certification, and the 
United States Hang-Gliding Association, 
through its monthly periodicals, have 
helped to educate new pilots. 

Although occasionally dangerous, the 
sport of hang-gliding offers a chance to 
break earthbound chains and soar with 
other feathered fliers. Imagine witnessing 
a fire-dipped sunset over one of the 
Green Mountain ranges with a 360 degree 
panoramie view. This is the sensation of 
bird-flight. In no other way can one know 
the unencumbered freedom of the hawk, 
the joy of pure flight. z/>^ 
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The Summer 
Camp Experience 

I f it catches hołd — and it nearly always does — the 
Summer Camp experience is one that attaches itself to 
lingering memories like a first love. You remember the 
friends, very seldom by name but forever by face. You 
remember swimming in the lakę, singing around a campfire, 
whispering after taps, hearing animals while on overnight 
hikes, counting the hours on rainy days. You remember 
all the tastes and smells and sounds and sights of a 
Summer away from home where you probably grew a 
little and changed a little. You remember a lot. Vermont 
has dozens of Summer Camps. Their rangę is impressive 
and their campers fit every imaginable mold. In the next 
nine pages, three of Vermont's Camps will be spotlighted 
— singled out for their diversity and for their essential 
sameness. For information about all of Vermont's Summer 
Camps for boys and girls, write to the Vermont Camping 
Association, Agency of Development and Community 
Affairs, Montpelier, Vt. 05602. 



The fńendships madę during 
Summer Camp are usually like the 
rest of the aduenture. They are very 
close and very important, 
and at Summer's end, they are gone. 
All photographs on this page 
are taken at the Aloha Camps, 
by Margaretta Mitchell. 

























A Special 
Way of Seeing' 
Ybrnont 

By Virginia Downs 
Photographs by William Mares 


/ / At wapanacki you get to learn your 
Ijl way around by yourself without 
somebody always helping you here and 
there. You don't have to wait for some¬ 
body to take you. Hardly anybody pities 
you." 

That simple message appeared in Smoke 
Signals, the official newspaper of Camp 
Wapanacki in Hardwick, Vt. It echoes the 
feelings of many other blind campers 
who had yearned to face life with morę 
confidence, and who are doing so on this 
idyllic hilltop retreat. Pity is unknown at 
Wapanacki. Patience and loving care 
abound. 

Many come from the hot, crowded 
streets of the low-income neighborhoods 
of New York City, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia. Others come from as far away as 
Ohio, Georgia and Florida to take advan- 
tage of WapanackPs program. For 38 
summers now, a generous public has re- 
sponded to the annual appeal of the New 


York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind for funds to give these handicapped 
youngsters a month's camping experi- 
ence. So the campers are welcomed with 
fuli scholarships, all of them with varying 
degrees of blindness — from total loss of 
vision to partial sight. A few have addi- 
tional limitations such as deafness, cere- 
bral palsy and mental retardation. Many 
have serious doubts about their ability to 
actively participate in the activities of the 
camp program. They leave at the end of a 
month enriched spiritually as well as 
physically. 

For Camp Director Joe Ingram, now in 
his sixth season as director here, the 
Vermont countryside and its people fos- 
ter just the atmosphere his program 
needs to bring strength and encourage- 
ment to his campers. 

"There's a special way Vermonters 
have of relating to our kids. There seems 
to be some native sense of treating people 


as people, not problems. The farmers 
especially. Perhaps the hardships of farm- 
ing make them morę understanding of 
the hardships our campers face." 

There's a farmer named Freddie Put- 
vain, for instance, just down the road 
from Wapanacki, who has issued a per- 
manent invitation to the campers to use 
his fields for their overnight camp-outs. 
In exchange for taking hay from the camp 
fields, he furnishes manure for the 
Wapanacki garden. 

Back when Wapanacki was an experi- 
ment in 1938, the founder was deter- 
mined to introduce the rugged experi- 
ences of the outdoors and rural life to his 
blind students. Dr. Merle Frampton, now 
retired director of the New York Institute, 
had started hunting in 1937 for a camp 
where the youngsters in his school could 
explore mountain country. Summer 
camps for the blind did not exist, he dis- 
covered. So Dr. Frampton went on a 
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search for an ideał site to try out his idea. 
The location settled on in Hardwick had 
previously been a private trout club of 
which Calvin Coolidge was a member. 

Dr. Frampton started out cautiously 
that first Summer with a total of just 50 
guests. After all, camping with blind 
children in rough open country was a 
new concept. Since that first summer, 
morę than 4,000 boys and girls have at- 
tended the sessions. They rangę in age 
from seven to 21. Many have returned 
year after year, some to go on to become 
Staff members. 

Many campers come to Wapanacki 
with a great deal of emotional insecurity. 
Sometimes families and friends have 
over-sheltered them out of natural con- 
cern. "It's too bad the public suffers from 
lack of contact with the blind," Joe In¬ 
gram tells you. "They don't always un- 
derstand how visually handicapped 
people can adjust and compensate for 
their loss of sight and grow on their own 
without being madę to feel dependent." 
So, at first many Wapanacki boys and 
girls approach new challenges timidly 
and often with a negative attitude. Tie a 
clove hitch? How can I when I can't even 
see the ropę? Lay a campfire? I've never 
done that before. 

Facing newness is probably the biggest 
problem for the average camper here. But 
their counselors are very special kinds of 
teachers whose highest challenge is to 
bring out sparks of interest and confidence 
in their charges. Their greatest sense of 



The aspect of the program that sets this 
carnp crpart from others for handicapped 
youngsters is its emphasis on outdoor 
living and experiencing. 


triumph comes when a camper learns 
new skills, accomplishes a difficult task 
and gains a new awareness of his own 
potential for independence. 

Joe says, "we teach our campers that 
everybody has 'handicaps.' There's even 
the 'handicap' of having eyesight and not 
knowing how to use it." 

Wapanacki runs in a low-key mood 
with an unhurried pace. The first few 
days of settling in, each camper is intro- 
duced to the myriad of activities. There 
are arts and crafts, naturę studies, water- 
front sports and land sports all the way 
from field hockey and yoga to Indian 
wrestling and softball, using a bali the 
size of a volleyball for those who have no 
sight. And always there is the sense of 
countless hours just to lie in a field among 
tali grasses or roam it in search of 
wildflowers. 

Sports are treated casually with teams 
being competitive only if the spirit 
moves. Director Joe explains, "We em- 
phasize pitting self against self as much 
as self against others." 

Before every session opens, the coun¬ 
selors have an intensive five-day orienta- 
tion. Part of it is a day going about blind- 
folded or with fogged goggles, switching 
roles as counselors and campers. It's an 
effective method of gaining insight into 
the problems of their campers. 

Joe Ingram and his Staff don't claim to 
work overnight miracles but they will not 
soon forget the little girl who came to 
them two years ago from a New York City 


institution for the retarded. Her record 
stated that she was "severely retarded 
and unable to communicate." The child 
had other physical handicaps besides her 
blindness, but she was endowed with a 
fine sensitivity. With a lot of one-to-one 
contact from all the counselors, she flow- 
ered. She would skip along with con- 
tentment showing on her face near her 
favorite counselor, Claudia, who was also 
sightless. The child madę a rag doli in the 
craft cabin under Claudia's guidance and 
together they explored the lakę for frogs 
and tadpoles to add to the collection in 
the naturę cabin. The counselors began to 
notice that the "retarded" girl had a lively 
intelligence and a sense of humor. 

Wapanacki staffers watch each group 
of campers leave at the end of a month 
with joy at the bits of new self-reliance 
that are showing. They hope that the 
confidence many have gained will en- 
courage their world at home to give them 
wider boundaries to explore. 

They hope for the best for their young 
friends who can write such feelings as did 
one boy as he prepared to leave: "This 
Summer is almost over and I lie here 
thinking of sunsets and the sunrises in 
the valley, of raspberries and swimming, 
or flirting and serious talks, of fights and 
root beer, bus rides and songs. To my 
friends; we may never meet again, or we 
may all return next Summer, but no mat- 
ter which, I take a real part of each of you 
with me, and pray that through these ex- 
periences we'll all grow to Life." 










They Flip 
Over Lakę 

Wriłten and photographed 
by John Rayage 


Champlain 



M ost people drive over the Sand- 
bar Bridge to the islands in the 
middle of Lakę Champlain to pursue his¬ 
torie markers or trophy fish, to sail or 
swim, or just to gazę at the tenacious 
farms that cling to the water's edge. 

But take a dirt road to the right, just a 
few miles north of the town of South 
Hero, and follow it to a skeletal but still 
majestic oak. Take a left on faith — for 
your destination isn't marked on the oak 
— drive past the crest of the next knoll, 


and you might think you're in Sarasota, 
Fla., at the circus's Winter quarters. 
Young people are bouncing, rolling, 
twisting and swinging with an intensity 
and single-mindedness of which any 
ringmaster would approve. 

You're at the Dunkley Gymnastic 
Camp, one of Vermont's most unusual 
family enterprises. Tom Dunkley started 
it at Idyl-Hurst Lodge in the Summer of 
1973, partly in the wake of inereasing in- 
terest in women's gymnastics fired by the 


Olympics and the U.S.S.R/s Olga Kor¬ 
but, and partly in fulfillment of a desire to 
own a bit of Lakę property. But the main 
reason appears to be that running a 
sharp-focus, gymnastics camp was one of 
the few things Dunkley hadn't ac- 
complished in 25 years as a performing 
gymnast, YMCA coach, generał camp di- 
rector, and now gymnastics coach at the 
University of Vermont where he is also 
professor of Physical Education. 

On almost any day in July and August, 













and at practically any hour, a dozen or so 
teenage girls in flashy leotards are vault- 
ing over the horse, doing flips, 
cartwheels and walkovers on mats, 
balancing on — and falling off — a four- 
inch-wide balance beam, and whirling 
around the "unevens." 

The unevens are the most spectacular 
of the four competitive events for wom- 
en, but the Dunkley regimen requires 
campers to work at all four, for each 
makes different physical and emotional 
demands on the athlete. Most of the 
hundred girls who come up for two- 
week stints have had some experience 
and are there to sharpen their skills. 

The working day starts at nine o'clock, 
following an athlete's breakfast of cereal, 
bacon, eggs, juice, and milk. Groups with 
comparable skills work together under 
the watchful eyes of instructors who 
double as dormitory counselors. Tom's 
two daughters, Ruthie Dunkley McGo- 
wan and Debbie Dunkley, are associate 
directors and they oversee the indoor and 
outdoor platoons. A third daughter. 
Donna, and yet another daughter, Kim, 
who is an accomplished performer at 16, 
also share in coaching duties. 

Like Tom, Ruthie is a former captain of 
the Springfield College gymnastics team. 
She is now Director of Women's Athletics 
at Cushing Academy in Ashburnham, 
Mass. And Debbie was voted the "Most 
Valuable Gymnast" at Springfield, which 
is one of the bouncing capitals of the 
world. Unlike Tom, they started their 


gymnastics training early. "I probably 
had them on the trampolinę before they 
could walk and doing stunts soon after," 
recalls Tom, who looks trim and wiry 
enough at fifty, but admits to a shoulder 
that gives him grief. "I can still get up and 
throw a double, though. 

"You have to love the beam and talk to 
it soothingly," says Debbie, expressing 
enthusiasm for her specialty. "Nice 
beam. I love you beam. Now please don't 
throw me off. Sometimes in competition, 
the whole team is there trying to hołd you 
on the beam by sheer force of will. 

"But you attack the vaulting horse. You 
try to defeat it . . . you tear into it and fly 
at it and pounce on it." 

"Girls haven't been encouraged to ex- 
press such feelings," according to Tom. 
"But gymnastics has become an accepta- 
ble way to express them; acceptable to the 
girl and to the people around her. You 
can almost see a girks personality develop 
and expand as her skills increase. Obvi- 
ously, it gives her physical grace and 
poise; but also self-confidence." 

"But it isn't like going to charm 
school," asserts Debbie. Her point needs 
little elaboration. At camp, the morning 
session lasts until 11:30 when the girls 
have a half hour of free time before lunch. 
There are sail boats, canoes and rowboats 
but many of the girls opt for morę work 
on the gym apparatus. 

After lunch, it's back to work and Ruth 
and Debbie move from bars to mats to 
beam, boosting one gymnast to the beam. 


straightening a leg, or adjusting a grip at 
the unevens. This session will last until 
4:30 when the gymnasts go into condi- 
tioning exercises. 

Not even supper marks the end of the 
day, for supper is followed by a third ses¬ 
sion and then gymnastics films. Some of 
the campers find the steady diet of gym¬ 
nastics to be morę than they bargained 
for. But not many. 

"I sometimes think we work the girls a 
little bit too hard," admits Tom. "But my 
two associate directors are taskmasters." 
Neither Ruthie nor Debbie deny it but 
they do release the campers from their 
labors occasionally to take them to Smug- 
gler's Notch and other attractions of 
northern Vermont. 

The beauty and dare-devil challenge of 
gymnastics are helping to make it the 
fastest growing competitive sport for 
women in the world. When the Dunkleys 
first came to Vermont, there was no 
gymnastic competition. From his position 
as UVM coach, Tom has worked with the 
public schools. Now there is State level 
competition in which over 25 schools par- 
ticipate. And the UVM girls are poten- 
tially among the three top teams in the 
East. That's high praise coming from 
three past and present stars of the 
Springfield College team — the nation's 
gymnastics leader. But the Dunkley girls 
believe in their father's coaching abilities. 
And with him, they pass those skills 
along to aspiring gymnasts each Summer 
on the shores of Lakę Champlain. & 













Where they specialize in girls and boys — 

The Aloha Camps 


Written and photographed 
by Margaretta K. Mitchell 


H ow do you feel about visiting a 
Summer camp in Vermont, the 
kind you might have attended as a child, 
or dreamed about going off to? Come on 
back with me to that special camp in the 
Green Mountains, rimming a bright blue 
lakę and tucked among sweetly pungent 
pines. Take this memory trip with me. 

We should start at breakfast time, 
should we not? There may have been an 
awakening beli or bugle cali before then, 
and maybe some short, obligatory calis- 
thenics and a flag raising ceremony. But 
breakfast is where you really get both 
eyes opened, where the new day really 
starts. You gather in a wooden, one-story 
building, a big meeting house edged with 
porches and set just a few yards from a 
hill-rimmed lakę. The porches and the 


shingled building itself are packed with 
square wooden dining tables. Each table 
uses logs for legs. Each seats eight. There 
is a slowly wakening body standing be- 
hind each ladder-back chair, awaiting 
with glazed eyes for the signal to be seat- 
ed. As the last few stragglers come 
through the door, the signal is given, and 
everyone begins singing: 

Goci has created a new day 
Siluer and green and gold. 

Live that the eoening may find us 
Worthy its gifts to hołd. 

The voices rise up in the dining hall like 
the mist climbing up from the silent lakę 
and they are now, for me, mixed in mem¬ 
ory with bowls of heavy steamy oatmeal 
and puffs of warm breath as voices greet 
the cool early Yermont Summer morning. 


It should not surprise anyone who 
loves Vermont Summers to learn that, liv- 
ing in California, I should want to return 
once again to those green hills of my 
youth — to recapture the quality of child- 
hood Summers there for my own chil- 
dren, for my husband, for the child in 
me. Over the years, my mind had often 
wandered back to that barn-like dining 
room by the lakę, to those meadows dot- 
ted with Black-eyed Susans and Queen 
Anne's Lace, to the sudden warm rain 
showers, to late Summer walks by the 
moonlit lakę, to the swims in rocky 
mountain streams after the hike to the top 
of a peak, to blueberry-picking in the 
buzzing hot noonday sun. Ali these 
scenes and a certain place too, one of the 
Aloha camps, is still there today on Lakę 
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Fairlee in Vermont. 

One can return! We did, with three 
daughters, five foot lockers, five duffel 
bags, four knapsacks and heaven knows 
what miscellany — nametapes on every- 
thing of course, rainboots dutifully 
jammed into the duffels along with 
stuffed animals and flashłights and play- 
ing cards and jacks — the list is endless, 
and unnecessary here, for everyone 
knows what to take to Summer camp. It's 
almost a primal memory. 

We must have appeared to be Ameri¬ 
can classics while we stood at the baggage 
claim in the Boston airport at six a.m. 
after the "red-eye special" flight from San 
Francisco. Another passenger eyed us 
and asked the direct question: "Are you 
by any chance going to Camp Aloha Hive 
in Vermont?" I was astonished at her 
psychic powers, said so and then, with 
some coaxing, we both realized that al- 
though we were Californians now, we 
had been campmates in 1946! Perhaps the 
green tags on the duffel bags gave us 
away. 

When we finally got ourselves to the 
camp, we found it very much alive and 
well — healthier than ever, in fact — an 
ancient treasure preserved in the land- 
scape, just awaiting our return and our 
claim. My older daughters went off to 
their units, one as a Topsider and one as a 
Lowlander. My youngest, my husband 
and I settled in the Elfin Dell where the 
youngest campers lived. My husband, 
who is well over six feet, found the sag- 


Home from the hills, at left, campers descend 
toward Lakę Fairlee. Above, an Aloha bunkhouse 
and an atypical bather enjoying the sun, below. 


ging, Elfin metal cot on our wooden plat¬ 
form tent (with tent sides to be lowered in 
case of rain) perfectly in keeping with the 
whole crazy scheme — that these forty- 
ish parents should try to be camp coun- 
selors for a Summer, in the Elfin Dell! I 
tried to remind him gently of how hon- 
ored he should feel and told him to be 
brave — we veterans of camping in the 
1940's were part of a grand tradition. In a 
recent conversation with Helen Shaw, a 
director of the camp for some 33 years, I 
learned some of the actual facts behind 
the well-worn fabrications about the 
Aloha camps' original founding: 

In the Summer of 1897, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. L. Gulick and another couple brought 
their bikes up to Vermont by train from 
New York, intending to buy a Summer 
place. As they rode around Lakę Morey 
they saw a 'Tor Sale" sign on the Win- 
ship farmhouse and they went in to meet 
the owner. They found him in the barn 
milking, singing "Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep" in a fuli and lusty voice. It was 
difficult to get a spoken word from him, 
but when he understood their intention, 
he asked directly: "You ain't going to run 
a roadhouse, are you?" Assured that they 









were good honest folk, he agreed to the 
transaction: $500 for the house, the barn, 
100 acres and a long stretch of lakefront. 

Over the years, the Gulick Summer 
home was a haven to innumerable 
cousins who came to the United States for 
education from their families' missionary 
posts in Turkey and Hawaii. One day the 
family cook, who must have felt idle with 
only a few dozen Gulick children and 
cousins and friends to care for, suggested 
to the parents that they could invite other 
boys and girls up to enjoy the Summer. 
Of course! What could make morę sense? 
Thus the beginning of the Aloha Camps, 
founded by people who were nothing if 
not energetic. (Energetic and long-lived; 
the camps were run by the extended fam¬ 
ily for 63 years until, in 1968, a board of 
trustees took on the responsibility.) 

In talking about the philosophy which 
evolved from the earliest Aloha camp, 
Mrs. Gulick used to say: "Some camps 
specialize in riding or swimming or ten- 
nis. We specialize in girls and boys," 
which is an attitude revolving around in- 
dividual attention to all the campers. Of 
course at each camp, Aloha for older girls 
and Lanakila for boys, both on Lakę 
Morey, and Aloha Hive for younger girls, 
on Lakę Fairlee, the program differs 
somewhat and has evolved with the 
times. "Every year is different at the 
Hive," Helen Shaw used to tell her camp¬ 
ers, making fuli use of her gift of under- 
statement. 

If you have never been to the Aloha 
Camps, I would like to tell you something 


of the relaxed, informal and friendly at- 
mosphere, which is free from team com- 
petition or regimentation. There is a 
Schedule, however, and skills are learned 
in sports and outdoor living. Put another 
way, the child learns to accept responsi¬ 
bility for him or herself, as a member of 
the group and as a maturing person. 

It foliows, then, that all three camps 
emphasize extensive hiking trips into the 
mountains of New England, canoe trips 
on the Connecticut River and all sorts of 
exploring — which is natural to Vermont 
in the Summer. There can't be anything 
morę likely to churn up nostalgia in me 
than memories of the annual bareskin 
plunge into the cold water of a smooth 
rocky swimming hole on a still hot day 
after a hike down from one of those 
luscious blueberry-bush mountainsides. 
Anything I find elsewhere is a disap- 
pointment. So it must be with maybe ten 
thousand times ten thousand over these 
last 70 years who have been to camps 
whose character is nourished by those old 
green hills of Vermont. (Do you see what 
years in the West will do to the vision of 
someone who experienced an Eastern 
childhood? Do I exaggerate, and if I do, 
will you permit it? My extravagances are 
surely unintended.) 

It seems to me that Vermont has always 
allowed people to think for themselves, 
and live their own lives without fitting 
predetermined roles. In the early part of 
the 20th Century the Gulicks were an un- 
usual pair with ideas ahead of their time. 
They brought a truły international spirit 


to camping, which was a natural result of 
their missionary background: she was 
raised in Turkey, he in Hawaii. For that 
reason the camps maintain scholarships 
through the generations of "Ohana" — as 
the family of Aloha alumni is called. 
Within the elan, the distillation of wit and 
wisdom is known allegorically as the 
"Aloha Spirit." If this spirit is like a dis- 
ease, it is worth catching, for it refers to 
the character and loving personality of 
Mrs. Gulick — so warmly remembered by 
all who knew her, recalling that her en- 
thusiasm for life and learning was indeed 
contagious. Here's an illustration from 
the "olden days" I found in a stack of 
yearly Christmas newsletters called "The 
Scamp Spirit." From the 1935 issue she 
writes her vast Aloha elan as follows: 

/ cer tai nly wish you all , from the 
youngest Hiver or Lanakila boy to the oldest 
Aloha camper , a year ofhealth and growth. 
When a bit troubled, remember, if you face 
the sunshine, the shadoios zoili be behind 
you! 

Don't be afraid of Truth — but try hard 
to find it. Yet never let selfishness, no mat- 
ter hożo attractwely dressed, fool you , and 
alzoays keep your heart zoarm zoith under- 
standing sympathy. 

Maybe our return to Aloha was noth¬ 
ing morę than a yearning for such a posi- 
tive posturę toward living which I wanted 
to give my children. But the fact is that I 
returned to those green hills, the lakę, the 
old stone fireplaces, the friendship circle, 
the square tent forms, the Old Town 
canoes, the old swimming hole itself, and 



Weauing baskets can be refreshing, when toes dangle in the water. The camper 
at right, signing up on the bulletin board, oboiously relishes the task. 
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Counselor and camper complete a craft project above. 
What it is, exactly, is a cjuestion, but the intensity of the project is not. 


found it better, all and each aspect of that 
experience as true to its first life. Perhaps 
I lived my dream doubly for I saw my 
children also experience a Vermont 
Summer, weaving their own memories as 
simple and sturdy as the baskets they 
each wove sitting on the dock, keeping 
the reeds wet by holding them between 
their toes in the cool lakę water, or per¬ 
forming their own Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta on the same breezy stage where I 
had stood singing a generation before. 
Pm not surę whether my own three chil¬ 
dren will have been infected with the old 
Aloha spirit in only one camp season, but 
I like to think so. 

Maybe camp seems to stay the same 
over successive generations because the 
experiences are so close to naturę. The 
most memorable overnight outing of my 
era, traditionally complete with animated 
ghost story, took place in the hayloft of a 
barn, now completely gone except for a 
crumbling foundation. Campfires still 
produced "some-mores," the everlast- 
ingly sweet combination of graham 
crackers pressing roasted marshmellow 
and chocolate between. The thunder and 
lightening of the main storm of the sea¬ 
son still felt close to the tent-flap — but 
thank Zeus I didn't have to explain the 
frightening noise to my five-year-old. 
She slept through it; I wonder if I would 
have spoken as eloquently to her as I 
think I did to a terrified camper of minę 
when I was eighteen. 

It seemed strange to be back in my 
green shorts again 20 years after Td been 
a counselor. (I must have been a tank, for 
I now had to take in my shorts!) It was 
odd at first to be in uniform but after a 
while everyone forgot about what chey 
were wearing. The visitors to the camp 
began to look queer, with their tight un- 
comfortable city clothes. And my hus- 
band, who was busy leading hikes and 
driving the camp van, could hardly have 
wished to improve on his shorts and 
(clean, white) T-shirt. 

Upon this return to Aloha, I observed 
that ritual can bring serenity to life, ease 
tension in children, bring good feelings to 
a group. Each evening we gathered in an 
enormous friendship circle, arms linked, 
singing, swaying, and then silent, walk- 
ing in smali groups, threes and fours 
along the lakę and up through trees and 
grasses to the tentfield, to bed. It was 
exactly the mood to achieve for that hour. 
I never noticed that before, it might even 
have seemed sentimental at an earlier 
age. But now I see its values, in the chil¬ 
dren. 1 have thought that perhaps camp 
holds certain values for me as indeed 
Yermont symbolizes a way of life for me. 


Even 3,000 miles away, a part of me re- 
mains here. Part of it has to do with 
simplicity: living in a square tent on a 
wooden platform that I can sweep clean 
in a minutę. What about living with na¬ 
turę, being outdoors all day and all night, 
feeling the dampness of rain, the terror of 
thunder and exhaustion of heat, being 
tired in a physical way, without tension? 
What about sharing, being a part of a 
group and expressing musie or art or 
poetry without criticism? Everything is 
personalized: even a new canoe is named 
and each aspect of the life of the group is 
encircled with song. Of course, much of 
this is delightfully silly and even foolish. 
It could only be possible when children 
are present ... all us children. 

We all felt the strength of the group as 
we gathered in "The Comb," the camp 
meeting-hall — ciecorated with fresh pine 
boughs for the farewell banquet. It was 
the signal of SummePs end, as the gigan- 
tic 4th of July bonfire by the lakę at 
Lanakila was the dramatic entrance into 
the Summer. In that blaze 70 feet high, 
the pyramid of debris from the Winter's 
clearing had kindled the SummePs spirit. 
Now from the banquet at the end of camp 
season, each of us took with us a smali 
candle set in birchbark to relight in the 
Winter's dark, a reminder of Summer's 
warmth and gaiety and friendship. Such 
symbols are never old. Each generation of 
campers renews the flame, creates its 
own Summer experience. Saying good- 
bye to Summer is poignant, but less so 


when we leave something behind — 
something real: something built, contrib- 
uted to the place — a naturę trail, a gar¬ 
den planted, a tepee constructed, a newly 
painted mural, some new songs, the 
names of the year's campers and staff 
members on the ceiling of the "Comb" of 
the Hive. In 1923 at Lanakila the first of 
several Viking ships was built, followed 
in 1927 by a fine medieval castle, built for 
a performance of "Robin Hood," now the 
background of generations of camp pic- 
tures. 

We leave aspects of ourselves as we 
take away qualities of the place. No 
Summer seems complete for me without 
songs sung together at day's end with the 
linking of arms in a friendship circle, sing¬ 
ing. No Summer seems complete for me 
without the taste of mountain air, with¬ 
out the feel of the green earth, without 
the smell of a wood fire in the outdoors, 
without the sound of a stream, a splash in 
a lakę, a chilly baptism: the rebirth of 
body and spirit so bound up with the gifts 
of Summer. 

I remember the words from a song writ- 
ten by Dorothy Johnson in honor of Mary 
Knapp, director of Hive in the 1920s and 
30s. The words tell of my own feelings 
about returning to the Aloha Camps, 
retuming with those who are dear to me, 
in Summers past and Summers yet to 
come. 

In old Yermont, bom from the hills whose 

rugged strength and beauty wills a heritage 

of worthy kinship. . . . 
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RUSSIAN SCHOOL At Norwich 

Written and photographed by Harald Krauth 





O n THE lawns or in hallways of Nor- 
wich University, the nation's oldest 
private military school, or in the streets or 
houses of the town of Northfield in which 
Norwich is nestled one might hear some- 
body say in early Summer: "The Russians 
are coming! The Russians are coming!" 
And they would be right. 

On June 23rd, the Norwich campus fills 
with arriving students and faculty. A 
first-time student to the Russian School 
will experience something new and dif- 
ferent from prior academic experience. 
Here, faculty and students will melt into a 
group with bonds reaching far beyond 
the classroom. They will form a smali 
society where only Russian is spoken, 
where they will be totally immersed in 
Russian culture, folklore and history. 
They might attend social gatherings 
where the professors have prepared Rus¬ 
sian food. 

However, besides the intense course of 
study, the students will also be able to 
enjoy a Vermont vacation on a beautiful 
campus set snug against the mountain- 
sides. They will have plenty of oppor- 
tunities to hike, fish or swim and to chal¬ 
lenge the administration or faculty to a 
softball, volleyball or basketball gamę. 


If one were to stroił on campus now he 
might hear a greeting like this: 

/Joópoe yTpo. 

3ApaBCTByftTe. 

B BepMOHTe noroaa Bceraa 3aMeMaTejibHaa. 

It is a typical Russian greeting which 
begins with: "Good morning," and is 
answered with "Good health" and the 
remark: "In Vermont the weather is al- 
ways excellent." In this intense study 
program even beginning students find 
themselves speaking in a very short time. 
They must pledge to speak nothing but 
Russian during their stay. 

A Summer session in the Russian 
School is the equivalent of a fuli year of 
Russian study in any other college and a 
graduate student might be eligible for a 
Masters degree after three Summers of 
study. Graduates of this school will be 
well-equipped to handle not only the 
Russian language but might become 
specialists in research or in the field of 
Russian education. 

The popularity of the Russian School is 
a direct reflection of its excellent and 
well-known faculty, most of whom are 
Russian-born. The guidance and coordi- 
nation of Dr. Steven Ingram of Norwich 
is in evidence throughout the program. 


Nicholas Pervushin from the University 
of Ottawa is the director, assisted by 
Grennadij Adrianov, a lecturer at McGill 
University, Concordia University and the 
University of Montreal. 

Dr. Pervushin's list of professorships is 
long and distinguished and besides hav- 
ing been chief translator at the United Na- 
tions, he now travels extensively for the 
American government and various pri- 
vate organizations. He is the author of 
many books and is a friend of author 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn. 

One afternoon last Summer, a rumor 
traveled over the campus and students 
were heard to whisper: "He is here! Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn is on campus." The Nobel 
Prize winner and political dissident of In¬ 
ternational reputation asked for a few 
days of rest and quiet, to be with students 
and to finish the manuscript he was 
working on. His wish was respected by 
both faculty and students. Nobody 
alerted the local news media. 

Dr. Pervushin arranged a meeting for 
me. I knew the author's books and have 
read so many controversial articles about 
him that I was most anxious to meet him. 

I found him charming. He speaks very 
fast but his English is good. There were 
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some smiles when he had trouble spelling 
my name. He autographed the first book 
of his planned trilogy: "August 1914." He 
paced the room and his mood seemed to 
change constantly. One moment he was 
deep in thought but then he would burst 
into laughter. He commented on the Rus- 
sian School and judged it to be excellent. 
During an evening session with students, 
which lasted for three hours, he was 
astonished at how well the students han- 
dled the Russian language. He urged 
them not to lose so many hours in front of 
the television but to start some original 
thinking and to read morę books. 

Other notables at the Norwich Summer 
program include Professor Leonid 
Rzhevsky, a well-known critic, writer and 
specialist in literaturę and Serge Panin 
from the State University of New York at 
Albany who was also with the Army 
Language School for several years. There 
is Catherine Wolkonsky a relative of 


Norwich Unwersity becomes totally Russian 
duńng its Summer intenswe study program. 
At left, Prof. Nicholas Peroushin chats 
with his friend, Alexander Solzhenitsyn. 


Tolstoy; there are new arrivals to the 
United States such as Mrs. Veronica Stein 
whose husband was a movie producer in 
Russia and Mrs. Lubov-Mandell who — 
with her husband, the poet Korzavin — 
was expelled from Russia recently. 

In the evenings, films are shown and 
one can see such classics as War and Peace 
in the original Russian. These films are 
provided through the courtesy of the 
United Nations and are usually brought 
by Soviet personnel who on occasion have 
stayed overnight at the Unwersity. They 
often show genuine surprise and gener- 
ally comment on the ability of students to 
converse in Russian in so short a period 
of study. 

A few weeks before graduation the 
students put on the "Slavic Festival." Vir- 
tually everybody gets involved in a joy- 
ous conclusion of a tiresome grind of re- 
hearsals, mending and fitting costumes, 
dancing and singing tryouts. The stage 
director, Adrianov loses a few pounds 
every year in anticipation of the great 
event. On opening night the auditorium 
is always packed and one can see visitors 
thoroughly enjoying the show even 
though they can not understand a word 
of the language. They enjoy the atmo- 
sphere and the colorful costumes and the 


dazzling scenery. The humor of the 
sketches is usually translatable; the Rus¬ 
sian chorales are often familiar to the au- 
dience and everyone loves the Russian 
dances. 

The morning after the Festival last year, 
two morę gentlemen appeared on cam¬ 
pus. They were professors at the Paeda- 
gogical Institute of Moscow and they 
liked the school so much that they stayed 
for four extra days. Political differences 
were never mentioned as the two partici- 
pated in the events and gave two lec- 
tures. 

I walked across the campus and lis- 
tened to the strident chords of Tchai- 
kovsky's piano concerto No. 1 which 
came from a window above and floated 
in the air like a light breeze, seemingly 
in tune with some majestic white clouds 
overhead. There were three students 
sitting in the shadow of a large mapie 
tree, writing and reading. I approached 
them and asked about the Russian 
School. "It is tough and it might be hard 
at first," one young man said. "But it is 
not hard to see that every minutę here is 
well spent." He spoke to me in English 
— probably the only English words he 
would speak during the entire session. 
His secret was safe with me. 




























F erryboating on Lakę Champlain has 
a long and colorful history. Particu- 
larly rich in character is one little ferry op- 
eration on the Southern reach of the big 
lakę. It goes neither very far nor very fast 
but it's been going for well over 200 years 
and may be the oldest surviving enter- 
prise of its kind in the country. 

It's the Fort Ticonderoga Ferry, a pic- 
turesque assemblage of two vessels, one 
of which never touches shore and both of 
which are steered by Steel cables instead 
of a rudder. Daily, during the warm 
weather months, the ferry plies a half- 
mile stretch of Lakę Champlain between 
Shoreham, Vermont and Ticonderoga, 
New York. 

Ticonderoga is the site of the famous 
fortress from which the ferry takes its 
name. The identification is historically as 
well as geographically appropriate sińce 
the beginnings of the ferriage operation 
are closely tied to those of the fort itself. 

Legend has it that in the early 1700's 
one Jake the Indian was the original fer- 
ryman here. Jake was also a trapper and 
his passengers, so the story goes, some- 
times had to wait all day for Jake's return 
from his trapline to take them across. 

Documented history, however, has 
ferry service first established in 1759 to 
connect Fort Ticonderoga, then held by 
the British, with a branch road leading to 
points east via the Crown Point military 
road. The water shuttle was scuttled 
during the Revolutionary War years but 
by 1787 some form of ferry service was 
definitely re-established and in 1799 the 
young State of Vermont granted a fran- 
chise for the ferriage to John Larrabee. 
The shelf of land where the ferry arrives 
and departs has sińce been known as Lar- 
rabee's Point. Wesley Larrabee, a great- 
great-great-nephew of John, now oper- 
ates a farm in Shoreham a short distance 
from the point. 

The types of craft used over the years 
make an interesting record. The early 
ones were all simple boats propelled by 
oars or a sail or a combination of the two. 
One unconfirmed report has the boat 
propelled for a time by a horse-operated 
treadmill. Another has an enterprising 
operator in the late 19th century using a 
steam engine mounted on a boat which 
drew itself across the lakę with a long 
chain. 

A gasoline engine was first used in the 
early 1900's and with it began what has 
sińce been the standard form of opera¬ 
tion. It is a Laurel and Hardy kind of act 
with a larger boat or barge carrying the 
freight and a smali craft attached 
alongside providing the power. In that 
position, the tug almost but never quite 


Written and photographed 
by Robert L. Hagerman 


Two Centuries of Ferryboating 















Fort Ticonderoga is in the foreground with the route of the Ferry 
in the black linę that traoels eastward into Yermont. 


VDA Photo 


touches shore. There is no turning of the 
double arrangement; what is the bow of 
each vessel on one Crossing becomes the 
stern for the return trip. 

A key problem with this awkward- 
appearing but efficient arrangement is 
that the little boat by itself cannot steer its 
big Siamese twin. The answer for many 
years was a human steersman who used a 
long steering oar or sweep. It took both 
brawn and brains to land the craft in 
proper head-on fashion. 

The steersman's job became obsolete 
with the development, in the Spring of 
1947, of a single 2,500-foot cable laid 
along the bottom of the lakę from landing 
to landing. The tugboat propelled the 
barge along the cable with connecting 
pulleys. 

Two years later the cable led to what 
was perhaps the most serious accident in 
the ferry's many years of operation. As it 
set off on the morning of May 19, 1949, 
from the Shoreham landing, a strong 
north wind was blowing. When the craft 
started to roli in the big waves the cable 
snapped. The tug by itself could only 
move the barge around in circles. So na¬ 
turę took over and the double-vessel was 
blown along until it finally ran aground 


about a half-mile south of its usual 
course. 

Three days later the ferry was back in 
operation. While both vessels were dam- 
aged (the tug had sunk but was recov- 
ered) no deaths or serious injuries were 
involved so the accident, though costly, 
was morę colorful than tragic. On Oc- 
tober 8 , 1957, the cable broke again 
though with less serious consequences. 
The message was elear, however. When a 
new, larger barge was acquired in 1959, 
two cables — one on each side of the 
barge — were laid down instead of the 
single one. As a precaution each of these 
is replaced every two years. 

Owners of the Fort Ticonderoga Ferry 
sińce 1963 have been William Rader and 
his son, Glenn, through their company, 
Shorewell Ferries, Inc. The ferry operates 
from mid-April to the first Sunday in No- 
vember. The Raders transport upwards 
of 35,000 vehicles a year, 90 per cent of 
them during the busy tourist months of 
July and August. The ferry operates 14 
hours daily during this period, shorten- 
ing to about ten hours daily during the 
slower beginning and ending periods. 

Cost of a one-way ride for a car and its 
passengers is $2.25 and a round trip is 


$3.00. There's an extra charge for camp¬ 
ing trailers and special rates for trucks, 
buses, bicyclists and pedestrians. As a 
gesture of goodwill to their neighbors, 
the Raders give free rides to local resi- 
dents — at least if they are walking. 

Father and son are by no means desk- 
bound skippers. Bill has served many 
times as a crew member when one of the 
regulars has a day off or is sick. Glenn, 
29, has worked most summers sińce high 
school days on both the Shorewell ferries. 
After a hitch at teaching he's now a full- 
time ferryman with the business. 

To reach this historie and colorful ferry, 
you tum off Vermont 22A in Shoreham 
village and head for the lakę on Vermont 
74. It's all open country with farms and 
Shoreham's well-known apple orchards 
spreading out from both sides of the 
paved road. Route 74 ends at an intersec- 
tion with Vermont 73 and the ferry land¬ 
ing is reached a minutę later on the latter 
route. 

It's hardly a metropolitan wharf scene. 
Amidst a scattering of large trees and a 
gracious lawn a short way back from the 
lakę is one of just three houses in the 
area. It is a large, white-clapboarded 
home, the second oldest in Shoreham. To 
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The Fort Ticonderoga II and her sidekick Ethan Allen head for home. 

When the ferry is not Crossing the half mile gap, its supporting cables sink to the lake's bottom. 


the right is another of the towrTs historie 
structures, a three-story stone warehouse 
built in 1823. It was the first trading post 
in the area and its stone is believed to 
have come from the then still-ruined Fort 
Ticonderoga (the fort is now mag- 
nificently restored). Extending into the 
lakę are the remains of a man-made 
point, once a well-developed wharf 
where lakę steamers used to land. 

But where's the ferry? It's across the 
lakę, though that's no problem. You raise 
a large orange wooden flag mounted on a 
post to signal the ferry and minutes later 
it is chugging across to pick you up. 

It's an ungainly vessel but a very func- 
tional one called Fort Ticonderoga II with 
its sidekick tugboat, the Ethan Allen. The 
28-by-106-foot barge is big enough to 
hołd 18 cars. The tug was originally a 
World War II Landing Craft but instead of 
Navy gray it's now a jaunty green and 
white. John Porter is the operator on duty 
today. 

The tug has two 225-horsepower diesel 
engines. Each drives the barge forward 
on the respective over-and-back trips; a 
single engine could work in reverse half 
the time but it's not as efficient. Porter 
revs up the appropriate engine and the 


ferry is underway. 

There's time for a stroił around the 
gray-painted deck. Along the side rails 
are assorted cautionary signs ("No Smok¬ 
ing," "Watch Your Children") and in 
lockers at each end are life preservers 
(they have never been needed). A display 
panel carries promotional literaturę on 
local attractions and you pick out a folder 
on Fort Ticonderoga whose battlements 
are visible on the port side. 

A pleasant breeze is fluttering the fer¬ 
ryt flags — the Stars and Stripes at each 
end plus Vermont and New York State 
flags. When Capt. Cushman Baker col- 
lects the farę, he passes on a story about 
some unusual interstate passengers 
which the ferry has. For the past seven 
years a pair of swallows have built their 
nest under the outside extension of the 
barge. Some of the offspring are hatched 
in New York, others in Vermont. The 
fledglings get part of their flight training 
on the deck of the barge. 

Capt. Baker also remarks that it's a rare 
day when weather forces the ferry to shut 
down. "When that buoy out there disap- 
pears in the waves then it's time to quit," 
he says. 

But the passage is smooth today and 


after another momenPs chat, Baker heads 
for the forward end. Porter throttles 
down the driving engine and starts up 
the other engine to act as a brake. The 
barge eases in on its cables and comes to a 
snug stop at the landing. Baker reverses 
the motions he went .through six minutes 
earlier and gives a parting wave. 

Later you wonder if those back and 
forth trips don't get pretty duli for the 
crew. A contrary answer comes from W 
M. "Pete" Blood, now 70 and still living 
near the lakę at Putnam Station, N.Y. He 
was a Lakę Champlain ferryman for 41 
years, many of them with the Fort Ticon¬ 
deroga Ferry. 

"I used to comment to the crews that in 
the half-mile Crossing we traveled 50 
miles a day," Blood says. "Yet we never 
went anywhere. And we didn't need to 
because it seemed at times like a good 
part of the world was coming to us. No 
doubt had we been carrying baled hay or 
potatoes, it would have become boring. 
But every trip was different cargo. Not 
many days would the weather succeed 
the day before. And sometimes it could 
even be fun to fight the weather. Plus I 
believe 99 per cent of what I cali a ferry- 
man's public are always congenial." 
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CMozart 

— at borne hfUirmont 


By Judith Edwards 
Photographs by Clyde H. Smith 



Concerts on the Grand Porch of the Webb 

Estate in Shelbume (below) and the UVM Farm (above) added atmosphere to the musical festwities 


B urlington — Summer on the 
shores of Lakę Champlain — what 
better treat of beauty and sunny- 
swimmy-boating days can there be? And 
the Summer of the second annual Ver- 
mont Mozart Festival, held in various lo- 
cations around and on the lakę could be 
surpassed by few for its scenie vistas, 
not-so-distant mountains, and virtually 
cloudless days and nights. That was not 
so ideał for the farmers around this 
northern part of Vermont, but absolutely 
sensational for the people in charge and 
the people who enjoyed the three-week, 
15-concert series whose employees are 
musicians with International credentials. 

Jack Trevithick, the Vermont Mozart 
Festival's business administrator and di- 
rector of the successful year-round Lane 
Series at the University of Vermont, asks 
the question: "Is Mozart and Vermont 
anything like Mozart and Austria?" The 
answer is yes, particularly if one likes to 
equate Mozart with what W. J. Turner, a 
biographer has said: "certain Mozart 
masterpieces are felt as one would feel a 
still, bright, perfect, cloudless day . . . 
fitting your spirit like a glove." The other 
reason that Austria and Vermont and 
Mozart can be equated is that the quality 
of the musicians, the tremendous audi- 
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ence reception and the number of people 
attending the Festival have turned it into 
a European-style, major musical Summer 
event in just two years. 

The idea of the Vermont Mozart Festi- 
val came first from Melvin Kapłan, oboist 
and concert manager, who shares his life 
successfully between his farm in Char¬ 
lotte, Vermont, and his management 
offices in New York City. 

"You've dreamed up musical events all 
over the world. Now, what can you do 
here?" says Kapłan. 

"It is the question that started this 
whole thing, asked by Jim Chapman, di- 
rector of the University of Vermont 
Chorał Union. I really can't tell you why 
but a Mozart Festival is the idea I came up 
with." 

Jack Trevithick and William Metcalfe, 
chairman of the musie department at the 
University of Vermont and now artistic 
director of the Mozart Festival were re- 
ceptive to the idea, and were especially 
responsive to Kaplan's idea of having the 
festival held in several different locations 
in the Burlington area. 

"When it came time to gather musi- 
cians of the quality that would turn this 
into a first-rate musie festival," remem- 
bers Kapłan, "I decided to use as many 
groups as I knew and could trust — not 
only groups I manage, but groups and 
soloists who have the kind of solid repu- 
tation for excellence that we want." 

The groups who played in the Festival, 


both in the first and second years, are 
seen on the concert Circuit all over the 
United States and Europę — such cham- 
ber musie specialists as The New York 
Chamber Soloists, The Fine Arts Quartet, 
The Beaux Arts Trio, and soloists Charles 
Russo, clarinet, Julius Baker, flute, 
Menahem Pressler, piano, Jean Hakes, 
soprano, and Charles Bressler, tenor. 

With 15 concerts between July 20 and 
August 9, three week-long master 
class/workshops, and a Classical Dres- 
sage workshop and exhibition the Festi- 
val has become a fairly crowded affair. As 
a writer, I had a great deal to choose 
from, though in the end I decided not to 
choose at all, but to go on a Mozart binge 
and attend the whole works. 

Naturally, there were highlights for 
everyone, whether their main pleasure 
was in the musie or in the settings of the 
concerts. Certainly the most interesting 
setting — and this year several morę are 
planned — was the concert on board the 
Champlain, the large ferryboat that crosses 
the lakę. The good weather held — the 
night was sensationally moonlit — and 
MGM in fuli living color couldiTt have 
done better. The boat cruised for 20 min- 
utes out into the lakę and the Festival 
Winds began a program entitled "Winds 
on the Water." At intermission the boat 
cruised to another spot on the lakę, 
stopped, and we had another glorious 
half-hour of musie. Jack Trevithick was 
pleased with the sold-out crowd, partly 



because of a near-disaster during the first 
year of the Festival. 

He explained that to me while lounging 
against a life jacket as the boat churned 
through the waters. "The weather was 
perfect the first year. And just like to- 
night, various yachts and sailboats fol- 
lowed us — I suppose they can hear at 
least some of the musie. But somehow, I 
thought I had sold 325 tickets. Since there 
are 300 life jackets on the Champlain, we 
knew that somebody in authority would 
get excited if 301 people turned up. And, 
there was the Coast Guard using a little 
hand Computer — click, click — as people 
got on the boat. But, and you woni 
believe this, exactly 300 people showed 
up. I still haven't been able to figurę that 
one out." 

Lakę Champlain was the setting for 
morę than the ferryboat concert. Along 
the lakę shore lies a 3,000-acre estate 
called Shelburne Farms. This is still a 
working farm, owned by the Webb family 
who also founded the world-renowned 
Shelburne Museum. Four concerts were 
held at Shelburne Farms, the first one on 
the Grand Porch of the ma nor ho use 
where, amidst cooing doves and against a 
setting sun over the lakę, The Fine Arts 
Quartet rendered some of Mozart's finest 
musie — the three string quartets dedi- 
cated to Haydn. Parking their cars in a 
large field, the audience carried chairs or 
tarps to sit on the lawn in front of the 
Grand Porch, and joined each other and 



One eoening concert of Mozart literally 
floated, as it was held on the Champlain. 
Above, Julius Baker warms up with fellow 
musicians in the fernj boat's pilothouse. 


A listing of dates and locations for the 1976 
Yermont Mozart Festival is on page 63. 














the musicians in a setting that was as ma- 
jestic as it was lovely. 

The other three Shelburne Farm con- 
certs were given at the Coach Barn near 
the lake's edge. For those who demand 
high quality acoustics, this was a rare 
treat. The splendid Coach Barn, which 
used to house horse-drawn coaches, is all 
stone and wood — good, old wood - 
rich, resonant and pure. Wherever one 
sat in the building the sound was elear 
and true. The stage was placed in the 
center of the cross-shaped barn, in an 
area that in earlier days held the pulley- 
operated elevator used to transport 
coaches for storage into the upper 
reaches of the building. 

During the first year of the Festival, 
concerts were held at the University's 
Show Barn — a huge affair which was 
normally used to house cattle. Lingering 
odors from the animals created some ob- 
jections that year but — and I couldn't 
even begin to imagine ho w they did it — 
the barn didn't smell like a barn at all last 
year, except for a sweet aroma of hay. 
The variety of people from both in and 


chamber musie, and some Handel. 

It seems as if Mozart has found a per- 
manent home here in the rolling hills of 
Vermont, much to everyone's pleasure. 
"Wanting something like the Mozart Fes- 
tival to work," says Melvin Kapłan, "is 
no different than wanting the garden to 
work, because Tve put a seed in the 
ground. I want it to grow because Fve 
planted it and cared for it. The artists who 
are returning next Summer are looking 
forward to the Festival — it is immensely 
satisfying to perform before such large 
and receptive audiences. And we've tried 
to make the atmosphere at the Festival as 
congenial for them as they make the 
musie of Mozart for the audience." 

And congenial it was, from the open- 
ing presentation of disciplined horses 
prancing on a sun-filled field, to the 
musie itself — as we all closed our eyes 
and let Mozart transport us back to a time 
of lanterns and bali gowns and outdoor 
musicales. Is Mozart and Vermont any- 
thing like Mozart and Austria? 

Why, whoever could have thought 
otherwise? ^0° 
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out of Vermont, most of whom had at- 
tended the first Dressage Exhibition in a 
nearby outdoor stadium before the con- 
cert, was festive in itself. I was waiting for 
one of the rather bewildered barn swal- 
lows — who chirped right along with 
Mozart and the University Chorał Union 
until the sun went down — to light on 
someone's shoulder. Jack Trevithick had 
told me that had occurred in the barn dur¬ 
ing a first season concert. "A bird lit on 
the shoulder of a woman and she thought 
it was a bat instead of a nice little bird. 
She let out a scream . . . we tried to con- 
vince her of what a marvelous experience 
it was, but somehow I imagine she's not 
back this year." 

Concerts in the Royall Tyler Theater, in 
the new UVM Recital Hall, and in three 
chapels in the Burlington area had no 
such surprises in storę. But the excellence 
of the playing of both ensemble and so- 
loists was a musical surprise to cherish. 

In seasons to come the Vermont 
Mozart Festival plans to expand to in- 
clude operas (in the commeida dellarte 
tradition without a conductor) as well as 






From the inside looking out, 
the perspective is quite different. 

The Other Side of the Paradę 


By Phillip S. Angell 
Photographs by Jane Cooper 


S ummer just wouldn't be complete 
in Vermont without seeing at least 
one paradę, without the blood stirring to 
at least one rousing march. 

But have you ever been in a paradę? 
Have you ever marched down the Street, 
terribly conscious that you must certainly 
be out of step with the musie and that 
everybody is staring at you? Very quickly 
your outlook on parades changes, and 
you become acutely aware of the spec- 
tators. It's a bit like having a private 
paradę of your own as you march along. 

Parades are a strong tradition in Ver- 
mont, and so is paradę watching. There 
are old-timers who wouldn't think of 
missing their town paradę, who feel that 


the Fourth of July or Memoriał Day just 
aren't complete without a paradę. It's 
been part of their life so long, they'd feel 
lost without it. Parades mark the passing 
of the seasons in Vermont just as surely 
as baling hay, putting up firewood or 
planting the garden. 

It is the old-timers you notice first at a 
paradę, bunched closely in a camaraderie 
that only long years together can breed. 
And then the children, most often on the 
backs or shoulders of their fathers so they 
can see better. Theirs is a noisy excite- 
ment watching the bands and the floats, 
and a youthful impatience with antique 
cars or tractors. 

If you're lucky enough to live on the 


paradę route, paradę day becomes the 
reason for a lawn or porch party. Old 
friends come over to watch with you. 

Paradę watchers see their task with 
varying degrees of seriousness. Some 
come early, find the best spot and set up 
camp for the day. Out come the folding 
chairs, the blankets and the coolers fuli of 
food and beer, and the homesteaders are 
set for the day. No one would think of 
making them move. 

Others, of a morę relaxed variety, find 
a spot on the route, back in their car and 
watch from the front seat as the paradę 
goes by. This is a particularly favored 
way of viewing parades in smaller Ver- 
mont towns; it has the advantage of al- 
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lowing a quick departure after the paradę 
is over, and the tantalizing sensation, fa- 
vored by the teen-agers who watch 
parades, of going to the drive-in movies. 
An alternate version of this method in- 
volves setting up chairs in the back of the 
family pick-up truck. 

Paradę watchers in smali towns are 
luckier than most, for those parades are 
usually so short that they go down Main 
Street to the end of town, then turn 
around and come back. You get to see 
your favorite float twice, whistle again to 
the same march, and wave at your favo- 
rite 4-H'er each time he self-consciously 
marches by. 

Watching a paradę in a smali town is as 
important an activity as marching. I've 
been to parades in towns so smali there 
were morę marchers than spectators. 
People there seemed to wave and clap 
with increased fervor, as if to compensate 
for their thin ranks. 

There's not a jaded spectator to be 
found at a Vermont paradę; paradę 
watchers wave and laugh, cali out to 
friends and bounce to Sousa marches. It's 
worth going to a paradę in Vermont just 
to see the people watching it. That is the 
other side, too often overlooked. 
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T HIS year of Bicentennial observance, celebration and occasional exploita- 
tion doesn’t really belong to Vermont. Two hundred years ago, this 
ten-thousand square mile plot of mountains, forests, lakes and very occasional 
settlements wasn t a State or a colony. Mostly, it was a dispute 200 years ago. 
Just about everything that bordered on what was to become Vermont 
wanted a piece of it. Or all of it. But the people who were to become Vermonters 
— Green Mountain Boys and back woods pioneers and families who placed 
high value on the land they had cleared and cultivated — weren’t about to 
be annexed. The people of the territory were independent sorts from the very 
start. For 14 years following the Declaration of Independence, Vermont 
was excluded from the union and existed on its own. Morę than adequately. 
But when Vermont became the 14th State — the first new member of the 
American club — it did so proudly. It is in that tradition that Vermont celebrates 
Americas Bicentennial. 








































































Introduction. 

V ermont's participation in the nation's Bicentennial observance is as 
spirited as any celebration in the land. Virtually every city and village 
will, in one way or another, join in America's exuberant march into a third 
century. Parks have been built, buildings restored, pageants planned — all 
inspired by the Bicentennial spirit sweeping the country. The high point of 
the observance will be living history — a fully-equipped steam excursion 
train which will take Vermonters and their guests through some of the 
Green Mountain state's most beautiful countryside — from Burlington to 
Bennington and Bellows Falls. 

Yet strictly speaking, Vermont's share of the Bicentennial observance is 
morę a symbolic association than a literał birthday celebration. It won't be 
until next year that Vermont can celebrate a Bicentennial that is truły its 
own. In the year 1777, the collection of disputed grants and unchartered 
wilderness (bordered by the Connecticut River and Lakę Champlain on its 
east and west, Massachusetts and the Canadian border on its south and 
north) became the independent Republic of Vermont. Fourteen years later, 
in 1791, Vermont was admitted to the Union. 

But it is a historie time, this period of Bicentennial commemoration. And 
Vermont can look back on 200 years which were occasionally remarkable in 
their innovation and leadership; years that saw sorrows in war and pride in 
independence; years that saw men and women rise to national prominence 
because of acts of courage or the rulings of destiny. 

The following vignettes tell some of the stories of how Vermont came to 
be in these two hundred years — leading the nation sometimes, remaining 
judiciously behind in others, but always remaining true to a heritage whose 
cornerstone was liberty. 
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O n July 8 , 1777 , in Windsor, Vermont, the men as- 
sembled at the tavern of Elijah West were completing 
the process of drawing up a constitution for the new 
Republic of Vermont. Among those gathered in the hall 
were Heman Allen, Joseph Fay, Reuben Jones and 
Thomas Chittenden — the four men who had recently 
returned from the Continental Congress in Philadelphia 
with informal assurances that if the new State formed a 
government it would be accepted into the Union. 

Suddenly the meeting was interrupted by the sound 
of excited voices. Fort Ticonderoga, which two years be- 
fore had been seized by Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys, had just fallen to the English and the re- 
treating American forces were under attack at Hub- 
bardton. The meeting almost broke up in disorder with- 
out completing its work when, suddenly, a thun- 
derstorm burst forth with torrential fury. As the rain 
poured down, making travel impossible, the worried 
delegates continued their work and the constitution was 
completed. 



Justin Morrill, who served as a United States Represen- 
tative and Senator from Vermont for 43 years — from 
1855 to 1898 — was as responsible as any single indi- 
vidual for advancing the cause of higher education in 
America. In 1862 President Abraham Lincoln signed the 
"Morrill Land Grant College Act" which, through gov- 
ernment aid, led directly to the establishment of our en- 
tire present system of state-supported agricultural, sci- 
entific and industrial schools of college rank. While in 
Washington, Justin Morrill was also active in seeing the 
Library of Congress established and the Washington 
Monument built. 

Justin Morrill was born in Stratford, Vermont in 1810. 
His father was a blacksmith and the boy attended school 
until the age of 13. In 1834 Morrill was elected to the 
United States House of Representatives and continued 
representing Vermont in Washington until his death 43 
years later. 



Legend has it that mapie syrup was first discovered by 
an Algonquin Indian who after stewing some meat in 
mapie sap, found that the sap boiled down to a tasty 
syrup. White settlers learned of mapie syrup from the 
Indians, and first madę it for home use as a sweetener. 
Sugar harvesting was done in the early days with the 
use of oxen teams which would carry huge wooden 
gathering tanks of sap to wood fires — where the sap 
would be boiled down to sugar. 

Mapie Syrup in Vermont did not develop into much 
of a cash crop until methods of boiling and storage were 
developed which allowed morę efficient operation and 
uniform grades of syrup. The sugarhouse, with its 
chimney-like evaporator, then became a legendary part 
of the Vermont landscape. Although mapie syrup is 
only a smali part of Vermont agriculture in terms of cash 
sales it has, in many ways, become one of the major 
symbols of the State. 



Ihe catamount, otherwise known as the panther or 
cougar, is part of Vermont legend and lorę. Among its 
various claims to famę is the fact that it is the mascot of 
the University of Vermont. Its sleek profile was the inspi- 
ration for the name of Ethan Allen's favorite hangout — 
the Catamount Tavern in Bennington. Yet, with so 
much notoriety, few catamounts have actually been 
seen in Vermont. The big cat is not native to the State. 
Despite the many bounties which have been placed on 
it, only five — according to records — have been suc- 
cessfully hunted. 

The actual catamount is often confused with the small- 
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er, short tailed bobcat or with the Canadian lynx. Their 
tracks and their generał appearance may be similar to 
the catamount, but they are not the same animal. Ver- 
mont, it seems, has a great catamount tradition with 
very few native members of the species to show for it. 


Samuel Morey of Fairlee, Vermont was one of the most 
creative American inventors of the i9th century. Al- 
though Robert Fulton has generally been credited with 
the invention of the steamboat, Morey successfully ran a 
steam-driven boat on the Connecticut Riveri3 years be- 
fore Fulton 'sClaremont ran up the Hudson. Morey, who 
invited Fulton to examine his engine, died believing that 


his invention had been stolen by Fulton — although 
later evidence indicates that Fulton drew upon a 
number of experimenters — including Morey. 

In addition to his work on the steam engine, Morey 
was also far ahead of his time in 1826 when he invented 
an internal combustion engine — complete with car- 
buretor. This invention of Morey's also went unrecog- 
nized — as the internal combustion engine was not put 
into practical use for another 75 years. 

Samuel Morey died in 1842. 


It was 1870 and the census that year stated that Ver- 
mont's human population was 330,000 people — just 
about the same as the number of cows and oxen in the 
State. There were 65,000 horses in Vermont that year, 
580,000 sheep and 46,000 swine. 

In 1870 lumber was the most valuable product of Ver- 
mont — and there were 656 lumber mills in the State. 
There were also 66 woolen factories, 86 tanneries and 64 
establishments making cured leather. 

Vermont farmers that year produced over 3 million 
pounds of wool, over 17 million pounds of butter, close 
to 5 million pounds of cheese, and almost 9 million 
pounds of mapie sugar. 

During the early 1900's, the industrial centers of Ver- 
mont, especially Barre and Rutland were part of the na- 
tional movement for industrial unionization and were 
the state's centers for radical labor politics. By 1900, 
Barre was a strong union town, with 95 per cent of its 
wagę earners members of union shops. Eugene Debs' 


It was the Summer of 1883, and the workers of the cop- 
per mines in Vershire, Vermont were angry. The Ely 
mining company, their employer, had once again not 
paid them their wages — a total of some $25,000 dollars. 
In retaliation, 300 of the workers secured arms, seized 
150 kegs of powder, and threatened to blow up bridges 
and destroy the villages of Vershire and West Fairlee un- 
less the money owed to them was paid the next day. 

On July 6 Governor Barstow called out five companies 
of the National Guard to put down what was called an 
"Insurrection," and, within a short time, twelve leaders 
of the rebellion were arrested. Although Governor 
Barstow exacted a promise from the bankrupt company 
to pay whatever money they had left to the miners, 
many of the workers left town without receiving any of 
the wages owed them. 
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Socialist Party gained strength in Barre's Scottish and 
Italian communities, becoming a major party in the city 
and erecting a three-story meeting hall and cooperative 
which still stands today. Eugene Debs, himself, visited 
Barre in 1910 . 

The unions in Barre elected a Labor Party candidate, 
Richard Griggs, to the Legislature in 1910 , a Socialist, 
James Lawson in 1916 , and had two Socialist mayors, 
Robert Gordon in 1916 and Fred Suitor in 1929 . Rutland 
also sent Labor Party candidates to the Legislature elect- 
ing William Lawrence, a blacksmith in 1902 and George 
Smith, a printer, in 1904 . 


them up thoroughly in paper, so that whether the article 
sold is an embrocation or black draught or Bourbon 
whiskey, it is not apparent to the neighbor's eye, rarely 
closed." 

Th e political history of the State of Vermont, sińce the 
i 850 r s, has been overwhelmingly Republican. In 1936 , 
for example, the Democratic candidate for President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, won reelection to his office 
in one of the greatest landslides in American political 
history. Only two States in America that year voted for 
the Republican Landon — the State of Maine and the 
State of Vermont. 

It was not until the year 1964 that the voters of Ver- 
mont cast a majority of their votes for a Democratic can¬ 
didate for President. In that year the Vermont electorate 
voted in large numbers for Lyndon B. Johnson, the 
Democrat, who was opposed by Senator Barry Gold- 
water, the Republican candidate. 

Since 1836 the voters of Vermont have cast their elec- 
toral votes for the Republican candidate for President 28 
times, and have voted for the Democratic candidate only 
once. 



Th e United States of America has had 38 presidents — 
and two of them were born in the State of Vermont — 
Chester Arthur and Calvin Coolidge. Coolidge, the 30 th 
President of the United States, was born on July 4 , 1872 , 
in Plymouth Notch, Vermont. Coolidge graduated from 
Amherst College and settled in Northhampton, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, where he practiced law and engaged in Re¬ 
publican Party politics. 

In 1919 Coolidge, who was then Governor of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, received national famę when he put down a 
policeman's strike in Boston. The following year he was 
elected Vice-President of the United States and became 
President when Warren G. Harding succumbed to ill- 
ness. In 1924 Coolidge won re-election to the Presidency 
in a landslide victory. 

Calvin Coolidge died in Northhampton, Massachu¬ 
setts on January 5, 1933, and is buried at the Coolidge 
Homestead in Plymouth Notch, Vermont. 

A statewide prohibition law was passed in 1832 , as the 
result of a strong and active Temperance Crusade in 
Vermont. An anonymous English visitor in 1873 , de- 
scribed how Vermonters — who were so inclined — 
evaded the law. He wrote: 

"The temperance laws of Vermont are very stringent 
and are therefore universally evaded. There is a bar, but 
the public is only in appearance barred out. The drug- 
gists sell spirits and wines as part of the medical phar- 
macopoeia; and a very large proportion of spirits used in 
respectable households is surreptitiously procured from 
the chemist' Stores. The bottles in which the spirits are 
vended are medicine bottles, and the vendor wraps 


It was July 3 , 1863 , and the crucial Battle of Gettysburg 
was raging. General Lee, Commander of the Confeder- 
ate armies, selected the elite divisions of Pickett and Pet- 
tigrew, with 16,000 men, to break the center of the Union 
lines. After a thunderous artillery duel, the Confeder- 
ates charged. Pettigrew's men were driven back but Pic- 
kett's division, hitting the weakest spot in the linę, broke 
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through and were followed by other Confederate 
troops. 

At this key point in the battle, the Vermont brigade — 
under General George Stannard — charged the advanc- 
ing Confederates on their right flank. The Vermont 
force, comprised of barely 2,000 men, caught the South- 
erners by surprise, and the effect was decisive. The Con¬ 
federate troops, cut down by the sharpshooting Ver- 
monters on their right, broke in disorder and sur- 
rendered by the hundreds. The Vermont Brigade was 
widely credited with playing a heroic and decisive role 
in this key battle of the Civil War. 

During the Revolutionary War it was common for the 
British to use Indians to carry out attacks against Ameri¬ 
can settlements. In 1780, a band of Caughnewagas led 
by Lt. Richard Houghton, set out from Canada for a raid 
against Newbury in retaliation for the death of British 
General Patrick Gordon. Houghton's Indian troops 
were spotted on the way, however, and had to change 
their plans. 

The raiding party descended instead upon the town 
of Royalton and on October 16, 1780, they looted, pil- 
laged and burned much of that smali settlement. The 
raiders met with little opposition except for a smali 
force belatedly assembled by Captain John House of 
Hanover. They were able to get away with several hos- 
tages w ho were later sold in Montreal as servants. The 
raid on Royalton was one of the bloodiest raids in Ver- 
mont history. 


W hile 


lying awake one night in 1830, Thaddeus Fair¬ 


banks of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, developed an idea for 
a platform scalę which would make the weighing of 
large, bulky items quicker and simpler. Along with his 
two brothers, Erastus and Joseph, Fairbanks formed the 
E. T. Fairbanks Company of St. Johnsbury and, before 
long, the Fairbanks platform scalę became known 
throughout the world. 

The company developed a reputation for precision. 
When the city of Washington was threatened by Con¬ 
federate troops during the Civil War, the U.S. Govern- 
ment's weight standards were transferred to St. 
Johnsbury for safekeeping. 

One of Fairbanks's assistants, Charles Hosmer Morse, 
became a partner in the firm and reorganized it into the 
Fairbanks, Morse Company. Under Morse's leadership 
the company diversified its activities and began the pro- 
duction of pumps, generators, bali bearings and diesel 
engines. 




Royalton Raid, 1780 
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e year was 1770 and the Green Mountain Boys 
helped lead the opposition to the rule of New York over 
what was then called the New Hampshire Grants and 
seven years later named Vermont. 

In July 1771 the New York Sheriff with the Mayor of 
Albany and a large posse, came to the farm of James 
Breakenridge, which he held under New Hampshire ti- 
tle, in order to remove him from his land. But the York- 
ers had a surprise awaiting them. Standing with Break¬ 
enridge, and determined that his property was not going 
to be given over to the Yorkers, were Ethan and Ira Al¬ 
len, Remember Baker, Seth Warner, Robert Cochran, 
Peleg Sunderland, and some 90 other belligerent-look- 
ing settlers. The Sheriff and the Mayor assessed the sit- 
uation before them and wisely retreated. James Breaken¬ 
ridge retained his farm and the Green Mountain Boys 
had won a major victory without firing a shot. 



Early settlers of Vermont were not especially noted for 
their piety or religious attainments. In fact, it has been 
said that they were in the habit of using spirituous 
liquors rather freely — especially in the early i 8 oo's 
— before the temperance movement increased its 
influence. 

In those days there were some 200 distilleries in the 
State of Vermont. There were 30 of them in Chittenden 
County and in the town of Cabot in Washington County 
there were 12 distilleries in fuli scalę operation. 

It was not unknown in those days for even Ministers 
of the Gospel to take a glass of grog to assist them in 
their Sunday preaching — nor was it unknown for some 
parishioners to carry a fiask of cider brandy into church 
to assist them in their hearing and understanding of the 
Holy Word. 

It was the year 1855 and, in the little village of 
Plymouth, Vermont Matthew Kennedy spotted a gold 
nugget in a stream near Echo Lakę. With that discovery 
the "Plymouth gold rush" was on and for a while it ap- 
peared that Plymouth, Yermont was about to become 


the San Francisco of the East as gold seekers converged 
on the town. 

Most of the miners were individual operators, but 
some were morę industrious, like the founders of the 
Rook Company which had the greatest commercial suc- 
cess with Plymouth gold mining. The company dug a 
300 foot shaft into the hills, and within the first month 
mined $ 13,000 worth of gold. The proprietors of the 
Rook Company invested $iV 2 million in their minę until 
the vein ran out in the i 88 o's. A loner named Henry Fox 
then bought the minę for twelve thousand dollars hop- 
ing to make a go of it. He died a pauper. 



Perhaps the most famous animal associated with the 
State of Vermont is the Morgan horse — named after 
Justin Morgan, who brought the original stallion to 
Vermont from Massachusetts in 1791 . 

The many fine and unusual characteristics of the orig¬ 
inal horse resulted in a new breed which traditionally 
could "outdraw, outrun and out-trot" any other horse. 
By the mid-i 8 oo's, the Morgan Horse had proven its 
many virtues and was in widespread use throughout 
the expanding nation. From the Morgan breed also 
came several others — American Saddlebred, Stand- 
ardbred and the Tennessee Walking Horse. Today, the 
Morgan breed, still bearing the unique traits of its Yer¬ 
mont sire, is one of the favorite saddle, family and en- 
durance horses in America. 

In 1961 the Morgan horse was designated as the of- 
ficial State animal of Yermont. 



The Spanish-American War of 1898 has been called by 
Yermonters, with some justification, the Vermont- 
Spanish war. The war's two greatest naval heroes, 
Commodore George Dewey and Captain Charles Clark 
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were both natives of Vermont. Dewey, who was born in 
Montpelier, commanded the fleet which sailed into 
Manila Bay and destroyed the Spanish fleet there. As a 
result of his action Dewey became one of the great 
American heroes of his time and received an unprec- 
edented welcome in Washington when he returned — 
as well as a huge welcome in Montpelier. 

Captain Charles Clark, who was born in Bradford, 
Vermont, also received great recognition for his part in 
that short war. As the Captain of the Battleship Oregon, 
Clark led his ship on a record breaking 66-day voyage 
from San Francisco, through the raging Straits of Magel¬ 
lan, to Cuba — a voyage of 15,000 miles. 



It was August, 1777, and the British Army of General 
John Burgoyne was mounting a major campaign down 
Lakę Champlain to link with General Howe in the Hud¬ 
son Valley. In need of fresh supplies to maintain his 
army, Burgoyne dispatched Colonel Baum and 800 Hes- 
sians to the town of Bennington, Vermont to seize the 
cattle, corn, flour and wagons which the Americans had 
assembled there. 

The Americans rallied to defend the town. Among 
others, General John Stark and 1,000 men came from 
New Hampshire and the Reverend Thomas Allen and 
most of his congregation came from Pittsfield. Seth 
Warner and his Continental Regiment were also there. 

The Battle of Bennington, fought on August 16, 1777, 
was sharp but brief. The Americans won a resounding 
victory as the British troops scattered in disorder. Bur- 
goyne's army never recovered from the defeat and, a 
short time later, surrendered to the Americans at 
Sara toga. 


Lemuel Haynes, born on July 18, 1753, was the distin- 
guished Black preacher at the all-white Congregational 
Church of West Rutland, Vermont, for 30 years. Along 
with such other intellectuals of his time as Samuel Wil¬ 


liams and Royall Tyler, Haynes was regarded as one of 
the most learned and respected men in Vermont. 

Haynes, an illegitimate child of mixed parentage, was 
born in West Hartford, Connecticut, where he was 
abandoned by his mother at 5 months and subsequently 
adopted by a white family. During the Revolutionary 
War he served as a common soldier and enlisted for the 
perilous expedition to Ticonderoga with Ethan Allen. In 
1783 he married a white woman and moved to Vermont 
soon afterward. 

Haynes received a Master of Arts Degree from 
Middlebury College in 1804, was the author of a number 
of religious tracts, and played a leading role in Ver- 
mont's embryonic intellectual community. 



Dy March, 1775, the revolution against the authority of 
England was spreading throughout the colonies. In the 
New Hampshire Grants, which were later to become 
Vermont, there was increasing bitterness among the 
settlers over the control of their territory by aristocratic 
New York. 

On March 13, 1775, an angry group of New Hamp¬ 
shire Grant settlers acted to prevent the Cumberland 
County Court, under the authority of New York, from 
convening in order to consider actions to collect debts. A 
throng of 100 settlers occupied the Westminster Court 
House and amidst threats and parleys with an armed 
posse of Yorkers, two settlers were shot and killed. 

This incident, which later became known as the 
Westminster Massacre, helped to bring settlers from all 
over the New Hampshire Grants together in increased 
opposition to New York and helped pave the way for 
Vermont's independence. 



When Charles Paine constructed Vermont's first raił 
linę from White River to Bethel in 1848, it marked the 
beginning of several important raił connections with 
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Boston, New York and Canada which were to have 
major effects on Vermont's economy. Most of Ver- 
mont's raił construction took place in the course of 20 
years. The Rutland and Burlington linę connected Bur¬ 
lington with Boston and New York, and the Vermont 
and Canada Railroad connected Vermont with both 
Canada and with western raił routed through northern 
New York. 

Vermont's railroads were often wrought with blun- 
ders. Charles Paine's Central Vermont bypassed the 
Barre granite belt, an area which desperately needed raił 
service. Likewise, the Vermont and Canada linked with 
the Central Vermont at Essex Junction, leaving Bur¬ 
lington at a dead end until the Rutland Railroad ex- 
tended a linę northward through the Champlain Is- 
lands. One of the most important impacts that the rail¬ 
roads had for Vermont was that the Boston market now 
became open for Vermont dairying. 

In the late Spring of 1609, a Frenchman named Samuel 
de Champlain began a long trip up the St. Lawrence 
River from Canada. He was accompanied on the trip by 
a war party of Algonquin Indians who were engaged in 
a military expedition against their ancient enemy, the 
Iroąuois. 

In July, Champlain, two French companions and 
some 60 Algonąuins came upon a huge lakę which the 
Indians referred to as the Great Lakę of the Iroquois. 


Champlain, who was to give this lakę his own name, 
began an exploration of the area and thus became the 
first recorded European to set foot on the soil of Ver- 
mont. 

During the course of this expedition Champlain and 
his companions set back the course of the French set- 
tlement of the area by engaging with the Algonąuins in 
a battle against the Iroąuois, a battle which the mighty 
Iroąuois never forgot. 

One of the off-shoots of the great religious revival in 
Vermont in the i83o's and 1840's was the Temperance 
Crusade. In a period of 23 years, it achieved extraordi- 
nary success — both legał and morał — in its fervent 
campaign against the consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages. 

In 1828 the Vermont Temperance Society was or- 
ganized and by 1832 over 200 local Temperance Society 
Clubs had been formed throughout the State containing 
tens of thousands of members. Armed with pledge 
cards, the members of the Society urged their fellow 
Vermonters to abstain from the evils of alcohol. Efforts 
were also madę to dry up the liquor trade by ostracizing 
the people who were connected with it, such as distil- 
lery owners. 

In 1852 the Temperance Society won its crowning vic- 
tory when the Vermont State Legislature, emulating the 
State of Maine, passed a statewide prohibition law. 
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The State of Vermont, as much as any State in the 
union, took the lead in the fight against slavery. Yer- 
mont's Constitution was the first in the nation to pro- 
hibit slavery — and the State continued its strong oppo- 
sition to that "peculiar institution" until the Civil War 
brought the question to a head. 

As the quarrel among the States over the question of 
slavery became morę and morę bitter, Vermont — 
through its Legislature — was outspoken. It opposed 
the annexation of Texas as a slave State, and contributed 
$20,000 to the anti-slavery forces struggling in Kansas, 
and issued many proclamations against slavery. 

In 1855 a committee of the Vermont State Senate 
summed up the State's feeling on the question. "Born of 
a resistance to arbitrary power — her first breath that of 
freedom — her first voice the declaration of the equal 
rights of Man — how could her people be otherwise 
than haters of slavery." 



Legend has it that the naming of the town of Barre, 
Vermont was done in a rather unusual way. The town 
was originally settled in 1788 and given the name of 
Wildersburg. The settlers grew to dislike that name, 
however, and in 1793 a meeting was held to change it. 

The town record States that the name was changed by 
Ezekiel Wheeler, because he contributed the most to 
build the community chapel and thus won the right to 
rename the town. But legend has it that Captain Joseph 
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Thompson of Holden, Massachusetts and Jonathan 
Sherman of Barre, Massachusetts both wanted to re¬ 
name the town after their own home towns and, after 
heated discussion, entered into a knock-down, drag-out 
wrestling match over the matter. The issue was finally 
resolved in Calvin Smith's barn with Jonathan Sherman 
of Barre, Mass. the winner of the fight — and the new 
name for Wildersburg became Barre, Yermont. 



One of the most vicious aspects of the French and In¬ 
dian War fought around the area that was to become 
Vermont were the Indian raids and massacres against 
the settlers, and the equally savage counter-raids by the 
British. 

In 1759, Robert Rogers of New Hampshire, acting 
under orders from British General Jeffrey Amherst, led 
his Rangers on a punitive expedition against the Abnaki 
Indians of St. Francis, a village northeast of Montreal. 

Upon entering the village Rogers' men noticed, hang- 
ing on poles, the scalps of some 600 settlers — and the 
massacre soon began. Attacking the Indians before 
dawn, while they were still asleep, the Raiders com- 
pletely destroyed the village. About 200 Indians were 
slaughtered including those who were burned alive as 
they attempted to hide in their homes. Almost everv 
house in the village was destroyed and some Indian 
children were taken prisoner. 

One of the most bitter periods in Vermont history oc- 
curred between 1826 and 1836 with the advent of the 
anti-Masonic movement. During that period, Vermont 
elected a governor on the Anti-Masonic Party four times 
and — in 1832 — was the only State in the union to give 
its electoral vote to the anti-Masonic presidential candi- 
date, William Wirt. 

The anti-Masonic movement received its stimulus 
when, in 1826 one William Morgan of New York disap- 
peared after writing an "expose" of the secrets of 
Masonry. It was charged that he had been murdered bv 
Masons. Despite the fact that many of Vermont's nota- 
bles had been Masons, a large number of Yermonters 
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passionately opposed the secret society, perceiving it as 
an undemocratic, elitist institution. By 1836, as a result 
of the anti-Masonic opposition, most of the Masonie 
lodges in the State had closed their doors. 



H arnessing the winds to produce energy is not a new 
idea, at least in Vermont. In 1940, the Central Vermont 
Public Service Corporation installed an experimental 
1230 kilowatt wind turbinę generator atop Grandpa's 
Knob outside Rutland. The 130 foot diameter wind 
generator was put into experimental use in October of 
1941, but it took years of testing to make it operational. 
The generator was finally used commercially for a 
month in early 1943, averaging an output of 431 
kilowatts. 

In March of that year a gust of wind ripped off one of 
the 70 foot blades, and the Grandpa's Knob wind tur¬ 
binę was never to run again. Even though the $i 1 A mil- 
lion venture proved not to be economical for operation 
in the United States at that time, the project did stimu- 
late interest in the generation of electricity by wind 
power in England and Australia. 



She was a lonely woman — and a bit of a fanatic — but 
she left to the people of the State of Vermont the most 
extensive body of knowledge about this State ever 
gathered by one person. 

Abby Maria Hemenway was bom in Ludlow, Ver- 
mont, in 1828. For 30 years this determined woman, 


fighting against both poverty and sexual discrimination, 
traveled throughout Vermont compiling as much infor- 
mation as she could about the history of the State. On 
july 4, 1860, she published the first issue of the Vermont 
Quarterly Gazetłeer — an issue devoted to the civil, 
ecclesiastical, biographical and military history of each 
town in Addison County. By the time she died in 1890 
Miss Hemenway had recorded the history of towns in 
every county in the State except Windsor County, which 
death prevented her from doing. Her monumental 
work, the Vermont Historical Gazetłeer , comprises five 
yolumes which contain over 4 million words. 



Th e Revolutionary War against the English had already 
begun in earnest at Lexington and Concord. On May 8, 
1773 in Castleton, Vermont, Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys laid out their plans for the first American 
assault of the war, a surprise attack the next day against 
the English at Fort Ticonderoga. Over 200 men were as- 
sembled at Hands Cove in Shoreham for the battle but, 
because of a shortage of boats, only 82 men joined Allen 
that night in the trip across Lakę Champlain. 

It was just about daybreak on the loth of May, 1773, 
when they reached the shore of New York. Not wishing 
to lose the element of surprise and be detected by the 
British, Ethan and the Boys attacked at once. They were 
successful. The British, caught sleeping and completely 
off guard, surrendered without a fight. The Green 
Mountain Boys had captured Fort Ticonderoga. 
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In December, 1807, as a result of a major dispute with 
Britain over trading rights on the high seas, President 
Thomas Jefferson signed the Embargo Act and, in 
March 1808, a subsequent act embargoed trade between 
the United States and Canada. This embargo was ex- 
tremely unpopular with both Vermont and Canadian 
merchants. These people, who had traded together for 
years, did not consider themselves enemies and, in fact, 
were economically dependent on a flourishing trade 
along Lakę Champlain. 

The traders defied the embargo on the Lakę with 
armed rafts and on the land they used various routes 
which were difficult to detect. The militia was sent from 
Rutland to Alburg to stop the illegal trade, but the sol- 
diers refused to enfórce the embargo and deserted. 

The embargo was rendered an utter failure by the 
fiercely independent Vermonters. In fact it had the op- 
posite effect. Trade increased by 30 per cent in a single 
year. 



In Abby Maria Hemenway's Vermont Historical Gazetteer, 
the remarkable iqth century collection of Vermont his- 
tory, the following tale is related: On a cold morning in 
the early years of the settlement of Randolph, Vermont, 
Mr. Trący — the first teacher in the new schoolhouse — 
entered the school early so as to light the fire. After he 
opened the door, which was slightly ajar, Mr. Trący 
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suddenly found himself face to face with a huge bear 
and two half-grown cubs. The teacher grabbed a large 
shovel from the fireplace and the fight began. 

Finally, in the midst of the battle, Diah Flint arrived 
and, having a gun with him, soon dispatched the old 
bear and cubs and then went for help to dress them. Bv 
nine o'clock that morning the bears had been skinned 
and dressed and the whole district rejoiced in a fine 
feast of bear meat for their supper. 



1 he 1840's in Vermont was a period of religious re- 
vivalism and fanatiscism and no religious group created 
morę excitement than the Millerites, the followers of 
William Miller of Low Hampton, near Poultney. 

Miller, who was believed to be a Prophet by his fol¬ 
lowers, preached the doctrine that the Second Corning 
of Christ, and the commencement of His Thousand- 
Year Reign, would occur in either 1843 or 1844. The Mill¬ 
erites looked forward to the imminent establishment of 
the Kingdom of God with its rewards to saints and 
punishments to sinners. 

In anticipation of the Great Event which, after several 
disappointments, was supposed to occur on October 20, 
1844, many of Miller's followers disposed of their prop- 
erty or neglected their crops believing that Christ would 
prefer them propertyless. October 20, 1844 finally ar- 
rived and the faithful waited . . . and waited. The Mill- 
erite Movement lost its influence soon thereafter. 

Ira Allen, Secretary of the State Council in 1778, one of 
the leading authors of the State's Constitution, founder 
of the University of Vermont, soldier, historian, 
businessman and, perhaps morę than any other single 
individual, the man most responsible for the existence 
of the State of Vermont, died penniless and alone in 
Philadelphia in 1814. 
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In 1800 Ira Allen returned to Vermont after five years 
imprisonment in Europę. Upon his return he found 
that, in his absence, his enemies and some of his friends 
had robbed him of nearly everything he had. Allen, who 
had once been one of the richest men in Vermont, was 
jailed in debtors prison in Burlington and was forced to 
flee the State after jumping bail. In 1814 Ira Allen died in 
poverty in Philadelphia. His unmarked grave has never 
been discovered. 

British General John Burgoyne and 8,000 troops began 
to move up the Champlain Valley in June, 1777, with the 
hope of meeting General Howe at Albany on the Hud¬ 
son River and splitting the new American nation in two. 

On July 6th Burgoyne's army recaptured Fort Ticon- 
deroga which, two years earlier, had been taken by 
Ethan Allen. As a rear guard for his rapidly retreating 
troops, the General of the Continental Army — Arthur 
St. Clair — appointed Seth Warner's Green Mountain 
Boys and troops from Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire to hołd off the British advance. Early in the morn- 
ing of July 7th, the British caught up with Warner and 
the retreating Colonials at Hubbardton, and a fierce bat- 
tle erupted. Technically, the greatly outnumbered 
Americans were defeated — but they inflicted heavy 
losses on the British and scored a strategie victory by 
protecting the retreat of the Continental Army which 
later won the campaign at Saratoga. 



1 he Vermont State Prison, established in Windsor in 
1807 was, until its recent demise, the oldest functioning 
State prison in America. Before the prison was estab¬ 
lished, most of the towns in the State had stocks and 
whipping posts with which to punish law-breakers. In- 
dividuals who were found guilty of robbery, or counter- 
feiting, or some such crime were tied to the whipping 
post and received a certain number of lashes on the bare 
shoulders with a cat-o'-nine tails, an instrument of 
punishment which consisted of nine pieces of cord fas- 
tened to a thick ropę — with each cord having 3 knots at 
intervals. 

In some instances criminals were branded with some 
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ignominious mark on the cheek — such as an R for 
rogue, or L for liar and — in some cases — the convicted 
criminal had the rim of an ear cut away. 



W hen Horace Greeley gave his famous advice, "Go 
West, Young Man," it had an especially bitter ring for 
Vermonters. Greeley, who had apprenticed at a 
Poultney, Vt. newspaper, was just one of many young 
people drawn away from the State by the promise of the 
west. 

The 1840's in Vermont were the years of the Great 
Exodus, when many Vermonters were forced to aban¬ 
don their farms because their rocky soil was exhausted 
and unable to compete with the products of the fertile 
plains. From 1840 to 1850, Vermont's population in- 
creased by only seven per cent — much less than the na- 
tional average — and her back country was soon sprout- 
ing abandoned farms. 

Among the migrants who left Vermont to make their 
mark upon the nation were George Jones, the founder 
of The New York Times; Thaddeus Stevens, Congres- 
sional leader and Steven Douglas, who lost his bid for 
the Presidency to Abraham Lincoln. 



U uring the week of October 10, 1864, when the Civil 
War was raging in Atlanta, approximately 25 strangers 
drifted into the town of St. Albans, Vermont, and regis- 
tered at various hotels. On October 19, parties of two 
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and three of these men entered the three St. Albans 
banks and robbed them at gun point. The men an- 
nounced to the bank officials that they were no ordinary 
bank robbers but were a party of Confederate soldiers 
carrying out the raid in retaliation for the plundering of 
the Union Army in the South. 

The raid on St. Albans netted the bandits over 
$200,000 in gold, silver and bank notes. Two St. Albans 
people were shot. The raiders were eventually arrested 
in Canada where they were tried and acquitted. The 
Canadian authorities believed that the raid had been a 
legitimate act of war. 

O n April 1,1933, 3,000 Barre granite workers marched 
to protest a 25 per cent reduction in pay which was de- 
manded by the Depression racked granite manufactur- 
ers. This was the beginning of a two-month strike - 
one of the bitterest in Vermont history. 

Wages were not the only issue. French Canadian 
workers were imported as strike breakers, and the strik- 
ers set up picket lines to enforce the union shop. Vio- 
lence erupted. Tear gas, billy clubs, and charges of 
communism were used against the pickets, but they still 
resisted the employers and the violence escalated. 

On May 8, Governor Stanley Wilson dispatched two 
divisions of the National Guard to quell the strikers, 
vowing to defend the open shop. Within a week the 
granite workers were back on the job. It was only the 
third time in Vermont history that the National Guard 
was used in a labor dispute. 



W hen the first General Assembly of the independent 
Republic of Vermont, a sovereign government, con- 
vened in Windsor on March 12, 1778, there was consid- 
erable doubt as to how long it could last. Although the 
Battle of Bennington had been fought and won six 
months earlier the new Republic continued to exist 
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under intense military pressure from a surrounding 
enemy. 

The British dominated the Lakę Champlain area and 
life was uncertain in the Valley. The young settlement of 
Weybridge was raided and wiped out in 1778 by 
Loyalists and Indians, and Royalton was to suffer a dev- 
astating raid in 1780. There were forts and blockhouses 
at Castleton, Pittsford, Rutland, Barnard, Corinth and 
Peacham which protected the morę heavily-settled 
Southern counties. The farthest outpost north was at 
HazeiTs Notch and there were large sections of the New 
Republic which could not be settled for fear of British 
and Indian raids. 



Rain began to fali throughout New England on the 
evening of November 2, 1927. And in Vermont during 
the following two days, it rained harder than anyone 
had ever seen before or sińce — with billions of tons of 
water falling on the already saturated ground. 

The Great Flood of 1927 was the greatest natural disas- 
ter ever experienced in the State of Vermont. In Bolton 
28 people lost their lives including 18 residents of the 
Hayes Boarding House which was swept away, without 
warning, down river. In Waterbury 11 people died, and 
in Barre Lt. Governor S. Hollister Jackson was drowned. 
Ali told, the Great Flood of 1927 claimed the lives of 
some 85 Vermonters, caused morę than $60 million in 
property damage, and drove 9,000 people from their 
homes. 

A. widów named Ann Story left her Connecticut home 
in 1774 for the wilderness of Salisbury, Vermont, de- 
termined to settle the land which her late husband had 
cleared and on which he had built a home. With pack- 
horse and rifle, shepherding her five children, she madę 


her way to the crude cabin her husband had finished be¬ 
fore death took him. 

Ann Story developed a reputation as a woman who 
could cut off a two foot log as quick as any man in the 
settlement. When the Revolution came many settlers 
fled the area to avoid the fighting. But Ann Story and 
her family stayed and fought. When her home was 
burned by the enemy she built it again. To the Green 
Mountain Boys she said; "Give me a place among you, 
and see if I am the first to desert my post/' 



It was the year 1870. The Civil War was over, the slaves 
were free, and all Americans — with the notable excep- 
tion of the 50 per cent of the population who were 
women — had the right to vote. 

By 1870 the Women's Suffrage Movement began to 
gain support in Vermont as well as the rest of the na- 
tion. In May of that year Vermont held an election to its 
Constitutional Convention, and the American Women's 
Suffrage Association fought hard to convince the dele- 
gates to support their position. They failed. 

Despite the speaking tours of such noted suffragettes 
as Julia Ward Howe and the support of such newspa- 
pers as the Green Mountain Freeman and the Rutland 
Herald, the suffrage question lost at the convention 231 
to 1. The suffrage opponents had convinced the dele- 
gates that suffrage would destroy women's role in the 
home, and that women would vote for candidates on 
the basis of good looks alone. 
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lt was the Spring of 1816 in Vermont. The long Winter 
was over, the weather began to warm, and the snów 
cleared from the fields as it always did. Then it came 
time for the Summer of 1816 in Vermont but that Sum- 
mer never arrived. 

On June 6, 1816, it began to snów in Vermont, and by 
Saturday, June 8, there were 18 inches in Cabot, a foot 
near Randolph, and six inches in Rutland. 

In early July and in middle and late August there was 
frost and much of the corn, and some of the potatoes, 
cucumbers, squash and beans were killed. It was the 
worst crop year in the history of the State and the people 
suffered terribly as hunger and deprivation followed the 
crop failure. 

1816 in Vermont, the year without a Summer, the year 
of famine has come to be known as "Eighteen Hundred 
and Froze to Death." 



Soon after the end of the Revołutionary War, while on 
his way to Canada, the Prince of Wales stopped at the 
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home of shoemaker Abner Pride in Brookfield, Vermont 
for refreshment. When about to take his leave from the 
house the Prince stepped up to Mrs. Pride and, with 
aristocratic brashness, kissed her. Observing that Mrs. 
Pride showed signs of resentment the Prince remarked 
soothingly; "Oh, never mind; you can now tell your 
people that you have had the honor of being kissed by 
an English Prince." 

Upon hearing this, Mr. Pride angrily approached the 
impertinent Prince and, with a forceful kick, ejected him 
out the door stating, "Oh, never mind; you can now go 
home and tell your people that you have had the honor 
of being kicked out of doors by an American cobbler." 



e datę was August 2, 1923, and it was a hot, muggy 
night in Springfield, Vermont. Suddenly, the news 
came over the crystal radio set. Warren G. Harding, the 
President of the United States, had just died in San 
Francisco and Vice President Calvin Coolidge, born and 
raised in Vermont, was to become the new President. 

At 2 o'clock in the morning at the Coolidge Home- 
stead in Plymouth Notch, Vermont, Vermont Con- 
gressman Porter H. Dale urged Mr. Coolidge to take the 
oath of office then and there. Mr. Coolidge agreed and 
at 2:47 a.m. on August 3, 1923, the Vice President stood 
opposite his father, Col. John C. Coolidge, a Notary 
Public of the State of Vermont, and recited the oath of 
office. In the light of a kerosene lamp, in a farmhouse in 
Plymouth Notch, Calvin Coolidge was innaugurated as 
the 3oth President of the United States. <&> 
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C ars and trucks were parked on both 
sides of the road as far as you could 
see, bumper to bumper, on the edge of 
lawns, in front of homes, in public park¬ 
ing lots. If you were familiar with the 
area, you knew that you were leaving 
your car at least one and one-half miles 
from the point where the paradę was to 
take place. You also knew that you had at 
least an hour's wait. 

As you approached the hill leading 
down into the village, your eyes began 
the search for a good viewing place. 
Lawns were already filled with people 
right up to the front doors of the houses 
lining the main road. Others were seated 
on the stone walls in front. Finally you 
spot a place that's vacant under the trees 
on a private lawn, and you quicken your 
step, hoping to get there before someone 
else does. You scramble up the steep 
bank, and settle down on the damp earth 
and exposed tree roots, feeling just a little 
guilty that you are trespassing without 
permission — though it has long sińce 
been accepted as the order of the day — 
the day of the 4th of July Paradę in War¬ 
ren, Vermont. 

Faintly in the distance, now, comes the 
sound of a band, seemingly far away and 
yet really only minutes. Bodies tighten 
and strain forward. Most talking ceases 
and all eyes focus up the road to the start 
of the procession, still out of sight. 

The approach seems eternal, but now 
the fife and drum of the musket men can 
be heard over the band in the 
background. Slowly, slowly — you can't 
see them yet, but you feel their presence 
— then suddenly they are in fuli view 
with the American flag held high. You 
feel that reflexive chill up the spine, in- 
voluntary, but shared by everyone 
around you. Then spontaneously as if on 
a signal — APPLAUSE — the annual 
Warren 4th of July Paradę has begun. 

There are bands and floats of every 
kind on long-bed trailers pulled by 
trucks, Jeeps and magnificent oxen, with 
marching bands and children trailing be- 
hind. Floats depict Vermont scenes of 
mapie sugaring, skiing, fishing and hunt- 
ing. There is a billowing red, white and 
blue sail on a Jeep with the words, "Sail- 
ing Into '76." A clown appears on a uni- 
cycle joined by a bongo and calypso band 
of young people, morę horses and ponieś 
with their riders in patriotic colors or 
dressed as pioneers and antique cars with 
brass shining and chrome polished. A 
bobbing plastic Caterpillar of 28 legs pass- 
es by followed by floats with miniaturę 
log cabins or a one-room schoolhouse. 
The entry that draws the most laughter 
and resulting applause is a car painted 


Observing the 4th, 

in Warren 

By Charlotte McCartney 
Photographs by Peter Miller 
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Ił may be Ameńcana ał its comiest - 
pie throwing contests, two-man saw cutting 
contests, antipue cars and stilted Uncle Sams- 
but the 4łh in Warren is a tradition, and 
in Warren, traditions are long-lived. 










the Trooper's green and yellow with the 
words "State Boys" printed on the side! 

Then it is over; it hadn't really lasted 
very long at all. People begin leaving their 
places and perches to follow the paradę 
down into the village. Others start on the 
long trek back to their cars to pick up 
lunches, shed sweaters, or leave to visit 
another town for its activities. It is a 
slower walk back up the hill and people 
are in single linę. 

Then to the rear comes the muffled 
sound of giggling, faint screams and 
laughter. The local fire engine, loaded 
with young people, is driving slowly up 
the road, soaking everyone it passes with 
the firehose. The sound of the engine 
draws closer — then suddenly you gasp 
and shiver, drenched with cold water. It 
is a pleasant ending to the paradę because 
you were included. Curiously refreshing. 

The program for the day read: "The 
Valley Area Association and The Warren 
Community Club Present the July 4th 
Celebration, Paradę and Field Events." 
For over 25 years the Warren celebration 
has attracted people from all over Ver- 


mont, as well as a multitude of summer- 
time visitors. This year's estimate was 
10,000 spectators at the paradę, and over 
5,000 up on the hill attending the after- 
noon field events. The Warren paradę has 
never been rained out. The only year 
missed was in the mid 1950's when Route 
100 was undergoing extensive rebuilding. 

Originally, the Warren celebration was 
under the guidance of the local Grange. 
Years later the Warren Community Club 
was founded for the sole purpose of or- 
ganizing and supervising the July 4th 
paradę. Other local organizations also 
play a vital role in the success of the 
celebration, including the American Le¬ 
gion and the Warren Youth Group. 

A traditional chicken barbeque was 
served at noon, as well as the continuous 
booths of food and drink; booths of crafts 
and other products; and many games of 
chance. A special emphasis this year was 
placed on children's field events such as 
the three-legged race, basketball shots, 
sack race, softball throw, and wheelbar- 
row race. In addition, there was the an- 
nual Little League baseball games, bingo, 
and invitational pony-pulling contests. 


Two new events this year were well at- 
tended. The first was a fireman's "water 
polo" contest with fire hoses and a soccer 
bali, sponsored by the Warren Fire De¬ 
partment, who happened to win this 
year. These men challenge teams from 
neighboring town fire departments. It 
was a good chance for everyone to get 
wet and cool off as the sun grew hotter 
during the late afternoon. 

The second new event was the wood- 
chopping exhibition by the Vermont State 
Champion, Robert Hoffman of Calais. In 
addition, there were contests of chainsaw 
iis. handsaw or axe, axe throwing, and 
axe chopping. The response of the crowd 
would indicate this will become an an- 
nual part of Warren's celebration. 

There are parades, fireworks, cele- 
brations, chicken barbeques and other 
events occurring in almost every commu¬ 
nity in Vermont on the 4th of July. Some 
events are large and spectacular, others 
are held on a smaller scalę. We chose to 
share Warren's celebration with you - 
not because it is necessarily better than 
that in any other town — but, simply be¬ 
cause we were there. 3 
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Wforcester 

“Where therćs air tkań never been breathed” 


Written and photographed 
by Jane Meiklejohn-Moz 


W ORCESTER WASNT ALWAYS invis- 
ible. In fact it was a thriving mili 
town at the turn of this century, with 
eight mills, nine schools, a couple of resi- 
dent generał practitioners, and a large 
hotel. Sawmills were running at a 
feverish pace on Minister, Worcester, and 
Hancock Brooks and on the North Branch 
of the Winooski River. The wild unlum- 
bered slopes of the Worcester Rangę 
hanging at 3,600 feet over the valley were 
being tamed with energy and zeal, and 
upward of a thousand good folk, give or 
take a few scroungy get-rich types left 
over from the gold rush of 1875 when the 
Worcester Placer Gold Minę was at its 
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most optimistic, had settled in to make 
their homes eight miles north of the Capi¬ 
tal city of Montpelier. 

My anxiety level — always slightly 
ahead of and morę or less compatible 
with my curiosity — rosę sharply, as a 
Worcester resident very aware of my 
geographical location, when I realized 
that somewhere in the meantime be- 
tween the Worcester gold rush and the 
country's Bicentennial, a town had been 
lost. 

I asked Donald Maxham, whose family 
name has been almost synonymous with 
Worcester sińce the 1920s, if he knew 
what had happened to the mills, nonę of 


which are operating and not one of which 
is traceable to morę than a smali pile of 
Stones or a couple of boards. "Surę I 
know," he said, his confidence softened 
by a knowledgeable chuckle, "It hap¬ 
pened when I was born." I began to feel 
I'd underestimated the Maxhams. 

He laughed and kept on. "You see my 
folks moved in from Shady Rill when I 
was on my way, and about the same time 
— oh, about 1901 or 1902, this black 
smoke started coming over the mountain. 
As I said, I don't remember it, but my 
parents used to tell me about it." 

He paused, warming up to his subject 
and stopping to recall the facts as closely 





as he'd been told them. "Weil, this black 
smoke could be seen for a couple of days, 
and then, then the fire came, fire on top 
of the mountain first, then," and his 
voice lowered, "dropping down, drop- 
ping down. 

"Every fire fighter from Worcester was 
up there — guess they had their hands 
fuli. But it was so big, so far flung, I don't 
really know whether they put it out, or 
whether the rain did. When the rains 
came some months later it smoldered, 
that fire. Yes. And the lumber disap- 
peared." 

Again he stopped, and I was about to 
make a comment, something I hoped was 
morę or less appropriate to the massive 
loss that such a fire was to a smali town 
like Worcester so totally dependent at 
that time on its crop of trees, when he 
added, "'Twas good berrying after the 
fire, though — lots of ashes — berries like 
ashes." His voice was quiet and I decided 
that after seventy years I guessed the 
verdict of good berrying was as good a 
way as any of looking back on the begin- 
ning of the end of the sawmills in Wor¬ 
cester. 

George Pedrozo, whose father was 
very much a part of Worcester mills and 
the active lumber industry it spawned, 
said that two of the last mills, one on 
Minister Brook run by George Stone and 
Roy Chandler and the Ladd Mili on the 
North Branch, faded out gradually as the 
people who ran them died off. 'There 


wasn't anybody with skills to carry on — 
and high water from the flood of '27 kind 
of finished them for good." 

"You think at the time you'11 remember 
things your folks told you — things about 
what went on when you were little, but 
it's like you put them on a shelf, and then 
forget." Esther Day who has lived in 
Worcester all her life couldn't tell me 
much about the mills closing. She was 
too young to remember. "But Pil tell you 
something Pil never forget! 

"You know Beryl Pratt Dailey, the 
postmistress?" I indicated I did. "Weil, 
her family ran a cart to Montpelier." As I 
listened to the smali, neatly dressed, 
bright-eyed woman who has already 
started writing a history of Worcester, I 
tried to imagine a mule-drawn UPS truck 
and had the mild good sense to stop im- 
agining and listen harder. "As I was say- 
ing. Pil never forget a pair of shoes the 
Pratts brought me — on the cart. My folks 
sent for them — something practical was 
what they ordered of course, but when 
the cart came back from Montpelier, was I 
pleased! Black patent leather shoes — 
and I got to keep them." 

She looked at me sharply to make surę 
I understood what it meant for a farm girl 
to own something as frivolous as patent 
leather shoes, then continued. 

"I got to go to town, too — twice a 

Lacey's swimming hole — a bend in the 
North Branch of the Winooski River — 
attracts a smali crowd in Summer. 


year. Going eight miles to Montpelier 
was a real event in those days. Why, 
Mother and Dad would dress up in their 
best finery because they hadn't been 
anyplace else where they could dress up, 
except maybe to church or a funeral. 
While morning chores were being done 
the 'free stones' would be heating on the 
stove. (Free Stones were found in every 
Vermont household until the arrival of 
central heating. Madę of soapstone they 
were used in all seasons to crack butter- 
nuts, but in the Winter they were 
wrapped, hot from the stove, in news- 
papers or old woolen cloth then placed 
either in the bottom of a bed or a sleigh — 
in either case to keep toes from freezing.) 
In Montpelier the delivery man who took 
us would put our free stones on his stove, 
taking care to keep them straight from 
other people's stones; then they'd be hot 
for us when we returned late in the day to 
go home — in time to do evening 
chores." 

When I spoke further to Donald Max- 
ham, trying to piece together how Wor¬ 
cester changed from a clearing-the-land 
wilderness outpost of lumber interests to 
the blue and white collar outpost of 
Montpelier it is today, I asked him why 
he'd stayed. With his usual low-keyed 
sense of humor which has earned him the 
title of "Uncle Donald" to a lot of people in 
town, he answered, "Guess Pve stayed 
because Pm too old to leave." 

Then seriously he added, "Weil, there 


















Bob Vaułier — a blacksmiłh by trade and 
the head of Vermont's March of Dimes — 
typifies Worcester's multi-faceted population. 


was a time when Worcester was the fur 
center of New England. Matter of fact, I 
heard a story of someone going to 
Washington and asking where he could 
find out about mink — true story, I be- 
lieve, — and they told him in Worcester, 
Vermont." 

As I began to put the bread and butter 
history of Worcester together, I won- 
dered, after being a busy lumbering town 
in the 1800s and fur town of some wide 
acclaim in the early half of this century, 
just where a smali town like Worcester 
goes. How does it live with its anonymity 


in the latter half of the twentieth century? 

"Wouldn't be good to be like those ski 
places," (with all due apology to "those 
ski places") was heard at last March's 
Town Meeting, as was: "Why do you 
want to pave morę dirt roads — just'd 
mean morę folks movin' in." 

Of course throughout its history, Wor¬ 
cester has been, on a smali scalę, a farm- 
ing community. Some would say that the 
best and surest crop is rock walls, but 
there was a time when sheep were grazed 
over the lumbered-out hills and even 
now, while no longer outnumbering the 
population which stands at a modest 650 
or so, dairy cows look pleasant in the few 
pastures that haven't been swallowed by 
reforestation. 

But farming, with its need for open 
land — cleared land — is only part of the 
story of Worcester today, the Worcester 
that hangs loose when the word 
self-sufficiency — a very popular word in 
Vermont — is mentioned, preferring to 
go back to work rather than to try to 
define the word or to decide whether it 
fits. 

Worcester, like many smali towns 
across the country, has a very marked 
sense of community. And without this 
awareness, the emphasis on self- 
sufficiency — which you can almost 
touch as you move about town — would 
be just another idealistic concept hung on 
the hollow pole of wishful thinking. 

The two two-room schools needed 
painting — inside and out. Property taxes 
were already higher than most towns 
nearby (a reality problem that a smali 
town with a smali tax base can't sidestep); 
the School Board didn't have the money 
to hire the job done; and the School Club 
alone didn't have the labor. In Worcester 















the recession was tangible. So, with only 
slight diversionary political friction from 
women who resisted the assumption that 
outdoor painting was for men only 
(feminism slipping cjuietly into Worcester 
on a lovely Spring day) the schools got 
painted by people of all a ges, sizes, and 
painting skills. "Hey, remember Tm 
under you!" was the ery which echoed 
across the schoolyard as painters worked 
on and under ladders. 

Just adjacent to the schools is a piece of 
land with a recent history that illustrates 
even morę sharply than the painting of 
the schools the kind of gears that mesh 
and move Worcester. 

"For years I've wanted the use of that 
land for children," Edna Ladd said, 
waves of white hair topping her twin- 


kling good looks and gentle manner, "but 
then, I was a school principal and my 
husband was a farmer. The land, natur- 
ally, was seeded in alfalfa." Until last 
year, that is, when she donated the land 
to the town. There was no certainty, 
however, that the land would be used as 
she wanted. Three high school boys, in- 
separable in their determination, under- 
took the task. They spoke before town 
committees, secured bids, and, ulti- 
mately madę an illustrated presentation 
at Town Meeting which netted theirproj- 
ect, to build basketball and tennis courts, 
some revenue sharing funds. 

Nor is the momentum toward com- 
munity self-sufficiency sporadic. An 
Energy Committee was formed. In fact, 
the State praised Worcester publicly for 


being one of the first towns to set up an 
Energy Committee, a study committee 
basically (though doing nothing and talk- 
ing a lot doesn't sit too well in Worcester) 
where the varying doomsday reports that 
gradually seep northward from city 
media don't seem to alarm as much as to 
mobilize. 

After taking a poll to find out how 
many people in town drove to work 
single, not sharing or using car pools; 
after pursuing information on wind, 
water, and solar power, (the Chairman of 
the Board of Selectmen built and tried out 
solar panels) and realizing that nonę of 
them were feasible for the town in the 
near futurę, the Committee decided that 
cutting wood from the still ample forests 
and offering it at cost to townspeople 
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would be the best immediate fuel-saving 
project. It wasn't a particularly original 
solution, nor one suited to any other than 
a rural situation where wood is easy to 
come by, but it was a solution that suited 
Worcester: it fit. 

Plans for a Farmer's Market came next. 
Slow moving at first, the idea of a 
Farmer's Market in Worcester gradually 
caught hołd — the gradual having mostly 
to do with a solid statistic: Cane's Farm is 
the only full-time farm in Worcester! 
"Why not?" rather than "how?" became 
the cali to follow, however, and "Plant 
for the Farmer's Market" leaflets were 
distributed by students to everyone in 
town. Rare genius was recognized when 
the location for the Market not only 
proved to be scenically spectacular, but 
extremely practical as well: the once-a- 
week dump truck wóuld park just an ap- 
propriate distance away, so no one Corn¬ 
ing to dump their garbage could miss the 
Farmer's Market. 

The first Musie Night, a Bicentennial 
Committee attempt to rout the late 
Winter, early Spring epidemie of cabin 
fever, surprised townsfolk as surely as 
Spring break-up moves ice in a few min- 
utes from the top to the bottom of Wor¬ 


cester Mountain. Even the most jaun- 
diced critics of a thing called "local tal¬ 
ent" survived their own cynicism, and 
turned out second time around for 
another Musie Night on the Fourth of 
July. As Master of Ceremony for that oc- 
casion, my only problem was quantity 
not lack of talent, proving perhaps that 
there's no room for false modesty in a 
smali town. 

Phillip Slater in his book Earthwalk 
punctures the myth that individuality is 
better realized in the urban situation. "A 
true community maximizes the utilization 
of whatever human resources exist in it," 
and rural communities do morę than 
allow individuality to exist — they de- 
pend on it. And so, with talents needed, 
talent gets developed in the smali com¬ 
munity, not the talent that would turn 
Worcester into some kind of prime exam- 
ple of a growth and development project, 
but talent that turns people into morę re- 
sourceful individuals, that brings out not 
just the musie in them but the desire, for 
example, to raise goats, build a forge, 
start a bicycle manufacturing business. 

Bob Vautier, whose lateral muscular 
development in the shoulders and arms 
creates an optical illusion that he's short. 


when in fact he's an easy six feet, says, "I 
don't want just to pound an anvil — 
though there are times when pounding is 
great therapy," he smiles. "What Pd re- 
ally like to do is to help keep alive the 
traditions of a craft almost gone dry from 
disuse." 

Mary and Ted Brennaman are "into 
goats — I mean, boy, are we into goats," 
Mary comments from their milk house 
where goat milk is processed for freezing 
and eventual shipment to Boston, (the fat 
globules in goat's milk, unlike those in 
cow's milk, don't separate in the freezing 
process). Mary's mood is easily read on 
her face, smiles and seriousness changing 
her appearance in quick succession. As 
an anthropologist, she gives me the feel- 
ing she'd enjoy discussing the history of 
man long into the night. As a goat 
farmer, she comes across as down-to- 
earth, here-and-now oriented, ready to 
miss a meal, let alone tea, if it means get- 
ting hay in for the Winter. Ted, professor 
of religion, ardent pipę smoker, and 
spinner of magie with a guitar, is lower 
keyed than Mary, definitely a person 
who always thinks carefully before he 
speaks. But like Mary, he is verbally un- 
equivocal when it comes to supporting 
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Worcester — whether there are any de- 
tractors within a ten-mile radius or not. 

A first in this country, as well as in 
Worcester, is Roger Jansen's bike build- 
ing shop. No one before him has de- 
signed and built an American-made tour- 
ing bike. As I moved through his shop 
taking pictures, Roger was intent on im- 
pressing me with the need there is in the 
United States for a well-built touring 
bike. "In Europę bike riders know the dif- 
ference between racing and touring bikes; 
in the United States they don't — but I 
hope they soon will." 

The kind of life that these people — 
and others like them — have chosen, 
sińce coming to Worcester, invites frus- 
tration with skills not yet perfected and 
impatience with the timing and demands 
of a rural way of life. But it's a kind of life 
that perhaps, as Margaret Hatch, a long- 
time resident says, can only take place in 
a town with so many dead-end roads. 
Margaret epitomizes cheerful perversity, 
a characteristic that thrives of necessity in 
an out-of-the-way town like Worcester. 
"What I like best about Worcester," she 
says, with humor that doesn't quite ne- 
gate her seriousness, "is that so many of 
our roads don't lead someplace else!"c-C*> 
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Each Summer, young people from 
Burlington, Vermont and Burlington, Ontario 
engage in their ozon prioate Olympics. 

The Burlington 
International Games 


By Marilyn Stout 
Photographs by Marion Ettlinger 


T he black and white soccer bali 
spun powerfully overhead as the 
teams raced down the field toward the 
orange net, cheered on by a stand filled 
with international partisans. A torch, the 
symbol of the games, burned on a 
pedestal nearby. 

Ali over the city, athletes clad in the 
uniform of their country were running, 
putting the shot, vaulting, swimming, 
playing baseball, basketball, volleyball 
or tennis. Officials tallied the scores and 
a central scoreboard presented a bewild- 
ering accumulation of figures. 

Munich? Montreal? Nope. It's Burling¬ 
ton, Vermont, and the teams are wearing 
the green and white of the Burlington In¬ 
ternational Games. The kids from Bur¬ 
lington, Ontario, a city of 100,000 on Lakę 
Ontario, meet annually with those from 
the Burlington, Vermont, area (all of 
Chittenden County) in a kind of Olympics 
which may harken back to the way they 
were run in the past — before million- 
dollar budgets and big-gun politics ap- 
peared on the scene. 

This friendly combat involving some 
1,200 athletes on land and sea — track, 
field, court, diamond, and pool — takes 










place during the last weekend of July. In 
odd years the Games are held in the 
United States, and the even years in 
Canada. From Friday night until late 
Saturday afternoon there is constant ac- 
tivity at the various sports sites. In Ver- 
mont, the competitions are concentrated 
mainly at the University of Vermont's 
athletic complex. The University donates 
its facilities as do the Burlington Tennis 
Club, South Burlington High School (for 
a volleyball court) and the City of Burling¬ 
ton itself for the baseball park and bas¬ 
ketball courts. 

The Burlington International Games 
(B.I.G.) began in 1969 when Mayor 
George Harrington of Burlington, On¬ 
tario, dropped by to cali on then-Mayor 
Francis Cain in Burlington, Vermont. 
They chatted about the similarities be- 
tween their cities, their style and spirit, 
and eventually came up with the idea of 
an international athletic competition. The 
games started smali, but now need about 
$20,000 to send a team away and about 
$11,300 to host. 

Coaches and officials also donate their 
time and people organizing the games or 
handling fund-raising and housing aren't 
paid a cent. No child participating has to 
pay anything either; expenses home or 
away are taken care of. No admission is 
charged. It is estimated that 2,000 volun- 



The athletic competition is genuine 
but somehow before the B.I.G. weekend 
is over, nationalism gets lost in friendship. 


teer hours are donated with the idea that 
athletic competition between people from 
different countries is a good route to un- 
derstanding, knowledge, and coopera- 
tion. Of course, it's great to win, but the 
going concept is that everyone involved in 
B.I.G. wins. 

B.I.G. entered our own family by way 
of a 12-year-old gymnast daughter who 
went off with her team to Ontario on one 
of a fleet of Vermont Transit buses a cou- 
ple of years ago. It was an adventure to 
travel 500 miles alone to a different coun¬ 
try, stay with an Ontario family, and 
wear the green leotard (to which we had 
sewn the prescribed white trim) to com- 
pete in the games. As I heard it, the na- 
tional anthems were played as the gym- 
nastics meet began and the audience ac- 
tually broke into the European custom of 
rhythmic applause for an especially good 
performance. 

Not that the special applause was for 
my daughter. We never heard much of 
how well she did but only of how much 
fun it was to do it. Apparently B.I.G. had 
succeeded in its aim, at least with her, so 
I looked forward to seeing it myself when 
it returned the next year to Vermont. 

As the hot sun sank in the sky, on a late 
July day, families gathered outside the 
University Field House, a cavernous 
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building housing hockey in Winter but 
cleared by B.I.G. headquarters on this 
special weekend. The dozen Ontario 
buses filled with young athletes and their 
coaches were scheduled to arrive at 5:30 
p.m. and waiting for them was a gas-fed 
torch on a green pedestal, a sound truck 
blaring "Seventy-six Trombones" along 
with other martial tunes, and a lot of kids 
milling about in bright green T-shirts 
emblazened with a white B.I.G. symbol. 
They were the Vermont athletes. Ontario 
kids would wear white T-shirts with a 
green symbol. Those T-shirts were their 
badge, the symbol which showed they 
had madę the team after tryouts in June. 

The buses dieseled in about half an 
hour late, with a police escort, a formida- 
ble mass of chrome and silver. The doors 
opened and out stepped tanned girls and 
boys in jeans and scuffed sneakers, 
shorts, sandals, and carrying suitcases. 

Inside the Field House, short welcom- 
ing ceremonies included statements of 
good-will by Mayors George Harrington 
(Ontario) and Gordon Paquette (Ver- 
mont). The entire group joined in the 












singing of '"Oh Canada" and the "Star 
Spangled Banner." 

The Ontario athletes were then as- 
signed housing with host families in the 
Burlington area, often families that in- 
cluded children competing in the same 
sports as their guests. The young athletes 
met their families, grabbed their bags, 
and went "home" for dinner. Seven soc- 
cer players were guests of Underhill soc- 
cer families in that rural town beneath 
Mount Mansfield, and one family gave a 
pienie for the entire group. They got ac- 
quainted, ate, and then played a little 
semi-serious soccer. 

Saturday was a delightful blue day 
with the air so fresh and elear that we felt 
if we flicked our fingers, it would ring like 
crystal. The basketball and volleyball 
games for 17 to 19-year-olds had been 
played Friday night, but everything else 
was scheduled on this day. 

My daughter, Hilary, wearing her new 
B.I.G. shirt and a cast on her leg, headed 
for the gymnastics meet. An accident on 
the uneven parallel bars a few weeks ear- 
lier sidelined her this year but she was 


determined to watch. 

Outside, the field was bright with 
warm-up suits as the girls and boys in the 
track and field events waited their turns 
at the hammer throw, the shot put, the 
long jump and the high jump. Sprints 
and longer races were scheduled all day 
right next to the soccer field. Spirited soc¬ 
cer games were played in three age 
groups and Vermont won two out of 
three (a surprisingly strong showing in a 
sport Ontario usually dominated). 

Spectators wandered from sport to 
sport, sampling them all. At the indoor 
pool cheers echoed off the tile walls as the 
swimmers churned down the lanes. On¬ 
tario was doing very well in those com- 
petitions. At other sites around town 
baseball, volleyball, and tennis games 
proceeded. A shuttle bus moved people 
between sites. 

And then it was over, or at least the 
sports part of the weekend was over. By 4 
p.m. kids appeared in their normal 
clothes again, cutoffs and jeans, some 
with hair wet from swimming. They 
lounged around the base of the torch or 


drifted around talking and laughing. The 
Burlington High School Concert Band 
played a spritely medley and the B.I.G. 
silver trophy was awarded — this time to 
Vermont, for the first time in years. Then 
a chicken barbeque dinner was prepared 
for the kids, followed by a dance in the 
Field House that evening to extract any 
leftover energy. 

On Sunday morning, everyone was 
back at the University campus again, 
looking nonę the worse for wear. It was 
time for the hosts to take their guests back 
to the buses which were standing two by 
two in front of the Field House. Vermont 
had provided a catered box lunch for the 
Canadians' trip home. Ontario and Ver- 
mont team distinctions were blurred by 
this time as a lot of kids had traded T- 
shirts; green shirts were boarding the 
buses and white shirts were staying be- 
hind. Handshakes, smiles, waves, good- 
byes. "See you next year!" 

Maybe the spirit of it all was best 
summed up in one homemade sign I 
saw taped to the gymnasium wali. It 
just read "Go Burlington." c O? 













V E R MON T LIFE Calendar of Summer Euents 


Notę: This expanded calendar includes many of the events planned in obseruance of America's 
Bicentennial (denoted by the official VT2 symbol) as zuell as many of Vermont's regularly 
scheduled Summer happenings. Because people change, some of these dates are subject to, also. 
For additional information, write Events Department, Vermont Development Agency, 
Montpelier, Vt. 05602. 


CONTINUING EVENTS 

Year 'Round: Bennington Gallery 10-5, closed 
Sun.; St. Johnsbury Atheneum Art Gallery 
Mon. & Fri. 10-8, Tues, Wed., Thurs. 10-5, 
Sat. 10-2; Museum & Planetarium 9-4:30, 
Sun. 1-5; Montpelier Vt. Hist. Soc. Mus. 
Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30, Wood Art Gallery; North- 
field Norwich U. Museum; Burlington Flem¬ 
ing Museum Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sun. 1-5, closed 
Sat.; Montgomery Ctr. Cold Hollow Gallery 
10-6, closed Tues. & Wed.; Stowe Mt. 
Mansfield Toll Road; So. Royalton Joseph 
Smith Mem. 8-6; Proctor Vt. Marble 
Exhibit 9-6; Graniteville Quarry Tours 
8:30-5, Craft Ctr., Train Tour; Shelburne 
Museum 9-5; Lakę Champlain Ferry 
Schedule, Charlotte to Essex, N.Y. 6:30-8:30, 
Burlington to Port Kent, N.Y. 7:30-7, Grand 
Isle to Cumberland Head, N.Y. 6:20-10:20, 
Larrabees Pt. to Ft. Ticonderoga, N.Y. 8-9; 
Bennington Museum, Benn. Battle Monu¬ 
ment; St. Johnsbury Mapie Mus. 8-5, Sat. & 
Sun. 9-5; Windsor Old Constitution House 
daily; Brownington Old Stone House Mus. 
10-5; Middlebury Sheldon Mus. 10-5, exc. 
Sun. & holidays; Vermont State Parks 10-9; 
Middlebury Vt. State Craft Ctr. at Frog Hol¬ 
low Summer Craft Exhibit, Mon.-Sat. 10-5; 
Bellows Falls Steamtown Foundation Mus. 
daily; Springfield Art & Hist. Soc. exhibits 
12 noon-4:30; Addison John Strong DAR 
Mus. 10-5 closed Tues. 

June 5-Oct. 16: Manchester So. Vt. Art Center 
Tues.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5 
June 6-Nov. 28: Rutland Chaffee Art Ctr. 
10:30-5, Sun. 1-4 

June 12-Aug. 1: Bennington Mus. Special 
Exhibit of American Clocks 9-6 
June 14-Oct. 16: Woodstock Ottauquechee 
Chapter DAR & Mus. Mon.-Sat. 2-4 
June 15-Oct. 15: Weathersfield Ctr. Hist. Soc. 
Mus. Wed.-Sun. 2-5 

June 16-Sept. 1: Rockingham Old Town Meet- 
ing House & Cemetery 10-4 
June 21-Aug. 27: Ludlow Fletcher Farm Craft 
School 9-4 

June 23-Sept. 1: Bellows Falls Steamtown 
Steam Train Rides daily 
June 24-Sept. 6: Dorset Harleąuin Ltd. Sum¬ 
mer Theatre 8:30 p.m., Reserv. 802-867-5777 
July 1-Sept. 1: Chipman Pt. 3 Minutę Ferry 
9-5:30; Manchester Bromley Chairlift 10- 
4:30, Bromley Alpine Slide; Waitsfield 
Bundy Art Gallery 10-5 daily, 1-5 Sun. 
closed Tues. & July 4th 


July 1-Oct. 11: Killington Gondola & Chairlift 
9:30-6 Tues. & Wed., 9:30-10 p.m. Thurs.- 
Mon. 

July 1-Oct. 15: No. Bennington Park- 
McCullough House 10-4 daily 

July 1-Oct. 31: Chester Depot Dawson Grist 
Mili Gallery 1-5 

July 4-Aug. 31: Calais Kent Mus. 1-5 exc. 
Mon.; Grand Isle Hyde Log Cabin 10:30-5 

July 15-Oct 15: Vt. Landscape Images 1776- 
1976 VT2 event, Fleming Museum, Burling¬ 
ton; Christian A. Johnson Gallery, Middle¬ 
bury; Vt. Historical Society, Montpelier; 
So. Vt. Art Center, Manchester; Fairbanks 
Mus., St. Johnsbury 

July-Aug.: Bellows Falls Adams' Old Stone 
Grist Mili Museum 2-4 daily 

RECURRING EVENTS 

May 29-Oct. 12: Grafton Hist. Soc. Mus. Sat. & 
Sun. July & Aug., Sats. June, Sept., Oct. 
2:30-4:30 

May 25-Aug. 31: Lakę Bomoseen Sailing Races 
every weekend 

June 27-Oct. 10: Morrisville Mud City Antique 
Market every Sun. 10-5 

July 3-5: Warren Sugarbush Gondola Lift 10-4 

July & Aug.: West Charleston Camp Winape 
Band Concerts Sat. 8 p.m.; Stowe Playhouse 
Thurs.-Mon. 8:30 

July 6-Aug. 1: Middlebury Grange Hall Colo- 
nial Theatre Tues.-Sat. 8 p.m. 



Ethan Allen statuę, Montpelier vda 


Compiled by Penny Candy 


July 8-Sept. 6: Killington Playhouse Thurs.- 
Mon. 8:30 p.m. 

July 8-Aug. 26: Hardwick Town House 
Craftsbury Chamber Players Musie Festival, 
Thurs. 8:30 p.m. 

July 10, 24, Aug. 7, 21: Hardwick Town House, 
Craftsbury Chamber Players Children's 
Concerts Sats. 11 a.m. 

July 23-Aug. 7: Brandon Library Book Sale 10-4 
exc. Suns. 

Aug. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29: Poultney Old Time Band 
Concerts 8 p.m. 

LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
JUNE 

16: Tyson Strawberry Festival at Camp 
Plymouth Boy Scout Camp 5-8 
17: So. Hero Cong. Church Chicken Pie Sup- 
per 5 on 

19: Springfield St. Mark's Church Bazaar 10-3, 
Barbecue Supper; Newfane Strawberry 
Supper 5 & 6 

24: Londonderry Strawberry Festival 5-7 
27: Adamant Strawberry Festival 3-6 
29: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 on 
30: E. Montpelier Old Brick Church Straw¬ 
berry Festival 5:30 on 

JULY 

1: Ryegate Strawberry Buffet 5, 6, 7 Reserv. 

Isabel Whitehill, Ryegate 
3: E. Corinth Chicken Barbecue 12:30; Browns- 
ville Baked Bean Supper 5-7; Shrewsbury 
Ham Supper 5:30 on; Georgia Ctr. Bazaar, 
Supper & Auction 4-7 

8: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7 
10: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7; 
Marshfield Buffet Supper & Sale 5:30 on; 
Peru Strawberry Festival 
13: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 on 
14: Morgan Annual Mapie Sugar on Snów 
Supper 5, 6, 7 

15: Georgia Plain Baptist Church Bazaar, auc¬ 
tion, band concert, Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7 
17: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7 
21: E. Arlington Federated Church Bazaar 2-6, 
Smorgasbord 6 on; Post Mills Sale & Lunch- 
eon 11 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 

22: So. Walden Auction 10 a.m.. Lunch noon, 
Walden United Methodist Church Supper 5 
on; So. Hero Ham Supper 5 on 
23: Weathersfield Ctr. Craft Show-Flea Mar¬ 
ket, Chicken Barbecue 10-6 
24: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7; Graf- 
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CHAMPLAIN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 

Royall Tyler Theatre 
University of Vermont, Burlington 

Evening performances 8 p.m. Matinees 2 p.m. 

Comedy of Errors — Evenings: July 8, 9, 10, 17, 20, 22, 24, 28, 30, August 6, 10,13,16, 19, 
21, 25. Matinees: August 25, 28 

King Lear — Evenings: July 15, 16, 19, 21, 23, 26, 29, 31, August 7, 11, 17, 20, 23, 26, 28. 
Matinees: August 14, 19 

The Tragedy of King Richard II — Evenings: August 4, 5, 9, 12, 14, 18, 24, 27. Matinee: 
August 21 


ton Chicken Barbecue 11-1:30, Supper 5:30- 
7, Reserv. 843-2346; Guilford Early Ameri¬ 
can Supper 5-7, Reserv. 254-2708 
25: Whitingham Annual Auction & Chicken 
Barbecue; Isle La Motte St. Joseph's Chicken 
Barbecue noon 

27: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 on 
28: Cabot Country Supper 6:30 on 
31: Londonderry Old Home Day Sale 2 p.m., 
Supper 5-7; Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 
5-7 

AUGUST 

3: Brandon Cong. Church Smorgasbord 5:30 
on 

4: Morgan Elizabeth Hatton Mem. School 
Bazaar & Tea 2 p.m. 

7: Chester St. Luke's Episc. Church Buffet 
Supper 5 & 6:30; Brownsville Baked Bean 
Supper 5-7; Arlington West Mt. Farm Inn 
Chicken Barbecue & Square Dancing; 
Greensboro Bend Methodist Church Bazaar 
& Supper 3:30-5 

8: Sheffield Baptist Church Old Home Day 
10:45, Dinner after; Walden Fireman's Auc¬ 
tion & Barbecue 

10: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 on 
14: E. Montpelier Ctr. Old Meeting House 
Bazaar 10 a.m., Chicken Barbecue 12, Auc¬ 
tion 1 p.m.; Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 
5-7; Concord Smorgasbord Supper 5:30 on; 
Arlington West Mt. Inn Corn Festival 1 p.m. 
on 

15: No. Bennington Park-McCullough House 
Benn. Battle Day Barbecue & Dance 5 on; 
Isle La Motte Chicken Barbecue 11:30 
18: Barnet Ctr. Church Supper 5, 6:15, 7:15, 
Reserv. 633-2681 

19: So. Hero Cong. Church Turkey Supper 5 
on; Isle La Motte Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7, 
8 

20: New Haven Cong. Church Bazaar 2 p.m., 
Supper 5:30-7:30 

21: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7; E. 
Corinth Union 36, Chicken Pie Supper 5 on; 
Peru VT2 Dinner 5-7:30 
24: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 on 
28: Brownsville Baked Bean Supper 5-7 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
MAY 

30: E. Corinth Ringing of Church Bells 11 a.m., 
Revolutionary War Mem. Services 3 p.m.; 
No. Danville Old North Church Lamplight 
Service 8 p.m.; Morrisville Mud City Bottle 
& Stoneware Show & Sale 10-5 

JUNE 

5-6: Enosburg Falls Vt. Dairy Festival 9:30 
a.m.-10 p.m. 

6: Woodstock GMHA 4-H Club Horse Show 
all day; No. Bennington Park-McCullough 
House Concert, Lionel Nowak, Pianist; War¬ 
ren New England Kitę Flying Contest 
12: Arlington West Mt. Farm Inn Kitę Flying 
Contest 11 a.m. 

12-13: Woodstock Morgan Horse Show all day; 
No. Bennington Park-McCullough House 
Antique Show & Festival 10-8 12th, 12-6 
13th; Lyndonville VINS Conference on Vt. 
Birds, Reserv. 457-2779 
14: Corinth Town House, Erection of Liberty 
Pole 1:30, VT2 Bandwagon all day 

19- 20: Milton VT2 Fair, paradę, exhibits, 
dance, contests all day; Barton Fun-O-Rama 
all day 

20- 22: Fairlee Vt. Open Golf Championship 

21- 25: Woodstock Antique Steam Car Meet 
24-25: Weathersfield Ctr. Antique Show & Sale 

10-8, 24th, 10-6 25th 


26: Middlebury Art Show — On the Green & 
Peasant Market 10-3; Woodstock VT2 Gala, 
sales, Fife & Drum Corps, Garden Party; 
Springfield H.S. Alumni Paradę & Dance 

27: No. Danville Old North Church Lamplight 
Service 8 p.m. 

JULY 

1- 5: Bristol A-Fair 

2: Strafford Hist. Play 8 p.m., Ed Larkin Con¬ 
tra Dancers 8:45, Old-Time Dance after 

2- 3: E. Burkę Burklyn Summer Fair 10-5 

2- 4: Newfane 4th July Celebration paradę, 
dance, barbecue; Strafford VT2 Festival, 
paradę, fair, auction, barbecue 

3: E. Corinth Auction 10 a.m., baseball gamę 2 
p.m.; No. Bennington Park-McCullough 
House Craft Demonstration Day 11-3; 
Waitsfield Country Fair 10-10; Windsor St. 
PauFs Country Fair 10-5; Northfield St. 
Mary's Auction 10:30 on; Barton VT2 Celeb¬ 
ration, paradę 2 p.m., auction, horse show, 
barbecue; Greensboro Caspian Lakę Fair & 
Regatta 

3- 4: Swanton Antique Show 10-9 3rd, 10-6 4th; 
Westminster VT2 Festival, Flea Market, 
exhibits, Fiddlers' Contest; Readsboro 4th 
July Celebration Hungarian Troop ballet, 
paradę, arts & crafts; Woodstock VT2 Cele¬ 
bration, rides, exhibits, fireworks both 
nights, 5-11 Sat., 12-11 Sun. 

3-5: Randolph VT2 Celebration, bazaar, pa¬ 
radę, dance, flower show 


VERMONT MOZART FESTIVAL 

All concerts begin at 8 p.m. 

July 18, Show Barn, University of Vermont, Burlington 

July 20, Grand Porch, Shelbume Farms, Shelburne 

July 21, "Champlain," Lakę Champlain Cruise, Burlington 

July 23, Coach Barn, Shelburne Farms, Shelburne 

July 24, Ira Allen Chapel, University of Vermont, Burlington 

July 25, Coach Barn, Shelburne Farms, Shelburne 

July 27, Royall Tyler Theatre, University of Vermont, Burlington 

July 28, "Champlain," Lakę Champlain Cruise, Burlington 

July 30, St. MichaeLs Chapel, Winooski 

July 31, Coach Barn, Shelburne Farms, Shelburne 

August 1, Ira Allen Chapel, University of Vermont, Burlington 

August 3, "Champlain," Lakę Champlain Cruise, Burlington 

August 4, Recital Hall, University of Vermont, Burlington 

August 6, Burlington High School, Burlington 

August 7, St. MichaeFs Chapel, Winooski 



State Park, Groton 


VDA 
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4: Corinth Ctr. Church Service 11 a.m., Pienie 
& Hymn Sing 2 p.m.; Brattleboro Horse 
Show 9 a.m. on; No. Danville 4th July 
Celebration; Georgia Ctr. Paradę & Dedica- 
tion of Town Museum 10 a.m.; Proctor 4th 
July Paradę & Chicken Barbecue; Middle- 
bury VT2 Celebration 1 p.m.-midnight; Ar- 
lington West Mt. Farm Inn 4th July Celebra¬ 
tion, Ox Roast, Square Dance, fireworks 

4-5: Mt. Holly VT2 Celebration, paradę 4th, 
Old-fashioned Pienie 5th 

5: Worcester 4th July Celebration, paradę 10 
a.m. barbecue, auction 3 p.m.; Middlebury 
Mem. Field House, Vt. State Symphony 8:15 
p.m. 

6 : Corinth Town Tours 10-4, bring lunch, Sup- 
per 5 p.m. 

7: Waitsfield Historical Society Slide Lecture 
on Declaration of Independence signers 8 
p.m. 

7- 8: E. Corinth Craft Days, Community Hall 
1-5 

8 : Woodstock St. James Fair 10-4, luncheon 

8- 9: Bristol Early Bristol Hist. Pageant 7-9 

9: E. Corinth Old Home Day 1 p.m. on; West 
Woodstock Dog Show 8-6 

9- 10: Middletown Springs Auction Fri. 7 p.m., 
Mini-Mart Sat. 10-5; Norwich Fair Fri. 6-11, 
Sat. 10-10; St. Albans "Up With People" 
performance Bellows Free Academy 8 

9- 11: Isle La Motte VT2 Celebration, dinners, 
paradę, band concert; Essex Jct. Horse Show 
with VT2 Theme 

10: E. Corinth Paradę 2 p.m., Band Concert 4, 
Supper 5, Square Dancing 6:30; Essex Jct. 
Dog Show 8 - 6 ; Bristol Fiddlers' Concert Mt. 
Abraham Union H.S. 7-9; Bradford Tri- 
Church Bazaar 10-4; Chelsea Flea Market 
10-4; Craftsbury Common Antiques & 
Uniques Festival 10-5; Brandon Flea Market 
& Summer Sale 10-3; Proctorsville Old 
Home Day, paradę, barbecue, dance; Sher- 
bume Foot Race to Killington Peak 10 a.m.; 
Arlington West Mt. Farm Inn Tubing Race 
on Battenkill River starting at noon; E. 
Haven Annual Field Day & VT2 Celebration 

10- 11: Essex Jct. Horse Show 8-6 

11: Stowe Dog Show 8 - 6 ; Waitsfield VT2 Dedi- 
cation of Village Green; E. Burkę Burklyn 
Chamber Musie Concert 3 p.m. 

14: Barre Auditorium "Up With People" 8 
p.m.; Bristol Baptist Church Sale 7-9:30 p.m. 

15: E. Corinth Flea Market 10-5; Hardwick 
Craftsbury Chamber Players Concert 8:30 

15- 16: No. Hero Antique Show all day; Barre 
Sidewalk Art Show 10-9 

16: Townsend Church Sale 3-5 

16- 25: Wilmington Haystack Mtn. Ski Area Art 
and Crafts Show 10-5 

17: Waitsfield Mad River Valley Arts & Crafts 
Show 10-5; Glover "Salute to '76," paradę, 
arts & crafts, barbecue; Grand Isle Grand 
Paradę 9 a.m. barbecue after; Williamsville 
Church Fair & Food Sale 1-3:30; So. Wal- 
lingford Childrens' Fair noon-5 p.m.; 
Pittsford Hayseed's Holiday 11-11, auction 7 
p.m.; E. Montpelier Old Brick Church Lawn 
Sale 9 a.m. 

17- 24: Barre VT2 Celebration, Soap Box Derby, 
tours, auction, antique cars 

18: E. Burkę Burklyn Jazz Concert 3 p.m.; 



The Old Red Mili, Jericho vda 


Stowe Horse Show all day; No. Danville 
Old North Church Lamplight Service 8 p.m.; 
Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery Vt. Symphony 
Chamber Orchestra 5 p.m. 

20: Springfield Riverside H.S. Gym "Up With 
People" 

21: Middlebury Old Homes Tour 1-4 p.m. 

21- 22: No. Hero Antique Show & Sale Wed. 
10-9, Thurs. 10-6 

22: Walden VT2 Auction 10 a.m., Town Tours, 
dinner 6 p.m.; Winooski St. Michael's Col¬ 
lege Musical Liturgy by Weston Monks 

22- 23: Woodstock Antiques Fair & Sale Thurs. 
10-9, Fri. 10-5 

23: Weathersfield Craft Show & Flea Market, 
Chicken Barbecue 10-6 

23- 24: Berlin "Early E. Montpelier" Union 32 
8 p.m. 

23- 31: Guilford Production of Royall Tyler's 
"The Contrast" 8 p.m. 

24: Grafton VT2 Festival, exhibits, band con- 
certs, paradę, dance, dinners; Chelsea 
Senior Citizens Auction 11 a.m. lunch avail- 
able 

24- 25: Richmond VT2 Celebration, Old Round 
Church Pilgrimage 25th 11 a.m. 

25: E. Burkę Burklyn Word of Mouth Chorus; 
Stannard Old Home Sunday 2 p.m. 

27: Brattleboro Stolte Field "Up With People" 

27- Aug. 1: Swanton Summer Festival 1 
p.m.-midnight 

28- 30: Newbury Cracker Barrel Bazaar, art 
exhibit, craft sale, suppers, Fiddlers' Contest 
30th 8 p.m. 

29- 31: Manchester Antiques Show Thurs. & 
Fri. 11-7, Sat. 11-6 

30- Aug. 1: Bradford Conn. Valley Fair Horse 
Show 9 a.m. -12 p.m.; Mt. Snów Craft Fair 

31: Craftsbury Common Fiddlers' Contest; Ar¬ 
lington St. James Church Bazaar 10-4; 
Northfield Norwich Slavic Festival 8 p.m.; 
Chester Depot Dawson Grist Mili Folk Con¬ 
cert by The Boardmans 3 p.m.; Stowe Vt. 
Philharmonic Orchestra H.S. Auditorium 
8:15 p.m.; Woodstock Antiques Flea Market 
10-4 


AUGUST 

1: Jacksonville Horse Show & Gymkhana 8:30; 
No. Danville Old North Church Old Home 
Day 2 p.m.; E. Burkę Burklyn Fiddlers' Con¬ 
test 1 p.m.; Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery Vt. 


Symphony Woodwind Quintet 5 p.m. 

1- 4: Middlebury Vt. State Craft Ctr. at Frog 
Hollow Craft Festival 10-8 

2- 4: Bennington Mt. Anthony Country Club 
Vt. State Women's Amateur Golf Touma- 
ment 

3: Thetford Hill Fair 2-8 

4-8: Northfield Norwich U. Exhibit of Vt. Art- 
ists, 10-9 except 10-5 8th 

5: So. Hero Cong. Ch. Summer Bazaar 1-4; 
Dorset Church Fair 1:30-5:30 

6 - 8: So. Woodstock GMHA Horse Show 

7: Barton Orleans Cty. Arts & Crafts Fair 10-6; 
Greensboro Bend Meth. Church Bazaar 
3:30, supper 5 on; Townshend Grace Cot- 
tage Hosp. Fair 11-9; Middletown Springs 
Luncheon & Bazaar 12-4; Chelsea Old Time 
Fiddling Contest 8 p.m.; Woodstock Univer- 
salist Church Fair 10-4; Sherbume Foot Race 
to Killington Peak 10 a.m. 

7- 8: Waterbury Washington Cty. Field Day 
10-4; Waitsfield Federated Church Antique 
Show 

8 : Weathersfield Ctr. Cong. Church Annual 
Pilgrimage 3 p.m. 

9: Burlington UVM Farm 4-H Dairy Day 9-3 

11: Bristol Baptist Church Sale 7-9:30; Wey- 
bridge UVM Morgan Horse Farm Vt. Day 
10-3; Danville Community Fair day & eve. 

11- 14: New Haven Addison Cty. Fair 9 a.m.- 
midnight 

12: Dorset-Manchester House Tour 11-4; Ar¬ 
lington Community Street Fair 6 p.m. 

12- 14: Rupert Hist. Pageant & Play 9-10:30; 
Burlington St. Mark's Antiques Show & 
Sale 11-10, Aug. 14, 11-5 

13: No. Thetford Auction snacks 12, Auction 1 
p.m. 

13- 15: Stowe Annual Craft Show & Sale, Elem. 
School 10-9; Stowe Notch Brook Resort, 
Juried Arts & Crafts Show 10-5 daily 

14: White River Jct. St. Paul's Flea Market & 
Auction 9:30-4; Manchester Summer Sale 
12-4; Bennington Antiques Flea Market 9-6 

14- 15: Benhington Battle of Bennington Cele¬ 
bration, events all day 

15: E. Burkę Burklyn No. Country Chorus 3 
p.m. 

15- 21: Cabot Old Home Week 

18: So. Woodstock GMHA Dressage Day 

18- 22: Barton Orleans Cty. Fair 9-10 

19: Stowe Rotary Auction 10 a.m.-midnight; 
So. Royalton Cong. Church Sale & Smor- 
gasbord 5:30 & 6:30 

19- 21: So. Wallingford Antique Show 10-8, 
10-6 21st 

19- 22: Whitingham Old Home Week, paradę 
21 st. 

20- 22: Stowe Antique & Classic Car Meet & 
Flea Market, paradę Sat. a.m., 10-4 daily; 
Ryegate VT2 Weekend, fireworks, barbecue, 
band concert 

21: Weathersfield Ctr. Old Home Day 10 on; 
Plymouth Wilderness Fair 2-6; Sherburne 
Killington Ski Resort Bicycle Race 10 a.m.; 
Arlington West Mt. Farm Inn Tom Sawyer 
Country Fair 1 p.m. 

21- 28: Hyde Park Lamoille Cty. Players, "An¬ 
nie Get Your Gun" 8:30 

22: E. Burkę Burklyn Craftsbury Chamber 
Players 3 p.m. 
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The Summer* of 76 — A Scenie Portfolio — 


I n the Summer of 1776, a group of radical- 
X intellectuals gathered in Philadelphia 
to hammer out a Declaration of Independence. 
In Vermont, an equally radical group of 
determined pioneers began thinking about 
their ozon territory as an independent 
republic. Transportation then was done on 
foot, on or behind a horse. Today, giant 
draft horses maintain tradition and pride 
at county fairs —as photographed at the 
Caledonia Fair above by Ann Day Heinzerling. 
The steam train (pictured at right by 
H. S. Johnson), which also was to become 
anticjuated, is seeing a revival in 
this Summer of 1976 (See page 7). 


















I n the year before the Summer of 1776, a letter from a Philadelphia 

Doctor, Thomas Young, contained thefirst known use ofthe name "Vermont." 
The name became a word of honor, then of substance and finally, today, 
“Vermont" means those and other things. To children in a meadow, 
photographed at Barr Hill near Greensboro by Paul Conklin, Vermont could 
mean a Summer haven, or a place to leave upon growing to maturity. To 
Ebenezer Hulburd, a reoolutionary war soldier whose resting place was 
photographed at right by Bruce Siloerstein, "Vermont" must have meant home. 
An abandoned home was photographed by John C. Belding in Lyndon above, 
and George D. Cahoon, Jr. photographed this mother tending her calf. 










Notę: The hatul drawn initial letters useci in this portfolio 
were photographed from the Declaration of Independence. 











































O n the Swanton Common a swan glides before the lens of 
}. M. Chaplin, Jr. zohile below, R. J. Alzner offers a 
portrait of a not-so-secret swimming hole in North Hartland. 

The toiun clerk's office in Hinesburg was photographed 
by John C. Belding and Vermont's graceful and stately capitol 
dominates the lower Summer scene by H. S. Johnson. 


























G rowing, virgin timber madę much of Vermont a giant forest two 

centuries ago. Soon farmers would elear land for horses, oxen, cattle 
and then sheep to graze and the stałe became two-thirds leveled into 
pastureland. Today, the forests are reclaiming Vermont and while 
horses still have pleń ty of grazing room (above in a photograph in 
Barnet by Richard Brown and far right, by George Wilson) sheep are 
becoming a rarity — especially of the broion oariety photographed by 
George D. Cahoon, Jr. As for cats (at right, by Ann Day Heinzerling) 
and dogs (middle right, by R. /. Alzner), the Summer of 1976 in 
Yermont couldnt be a better place in which to live. 
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Sam Ogden leads the traditional Landgrcrue 
]uly 4th party abcrue. Opposite, Mary 
Maynard and ]ackie Bradley show off the 
beans of the Moore family reunion. 
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P eople speak of frugal, homespun, and taciturn Vermonters, 
but not much is said about sociable Vermonters. True, it 
isn't a land of debutante balls, elaborate dinners, and liveried 
servants, but there are traditional private Green Mountain par- 
ties each Summer with special flavors of their own. 

On the Fourth of July in Landgrove, a Vermont party is held 
which is so traditional that it would be tedious with age if it 
weren't madę perennially exuberant with firecrackers, a real 
musket shot, and honest to goodness strawberry ice cream. 

Forty years ago the late and beloved Mamie Ogden and her 
husband "Big Sam/' known to Vermont readers and thinkers 
for nearly half a century, decided that their town of Landgrove 
should keep the Fourth of July the special day it had been in 
their childhoods. 

Tiny, trim, and peaceful, Landgrove seems hardly the place 
for a paradę. Nevertheless, Sam Ogden — pied-piper like — led 
a procession of village children down the town's one błock late 
that Fourth of July afternoon 40 years ago, a paradę that was to 
become an annual event dear to the local people. Nobody 
knows how many children have marched and stood at attention 
while Mr. Sam fired his musket, in lieu of a cannon, or have 
been influenced by the solemn occasion. After World War II, 
when the town put up a monument to the five Landgrove 
youths who lost their lives, the musket salute beside the marker 
became an even morę poignant and impressive moment. 

Every year, while they wait for dark and the fireworks to be- 
gin, the townspeople have held a community pienie, replete 
with strawberry ice cream. The pienie supper, meant only for 
the Landgrove neighbors, has grown somewhat out of hand 
with crowds of strangers who, not understanding the private 
naturę of the affair, have come along to see the fun. Now in- 
formally managed by Mrs. Sallie Ogden, of the younger genera- 
tion of Landgrove Ogdens, the Fourth of July supper is held in 
the spirit that Mamie Ogden initiated, with one exception: the 
pienie will be by invitation in the futurę, for Landgrove resi- 
dents only, and a hat will be passed to help defray the exorbi- 
tant costs of today's fireworks. 

Sallie Ogden and her friends and relatives keep the straw¬ 
berry ice cream as rich and tasty as ever. Here is the recipe to fili 
the five galion freezer that is hand-cranked by the young people 
in the morning so it can "ripen" by evening. 

STRAWBERRY ICE CREAM (for a five-gallon freezer) 

5 c\uarts crushed słrawberries 5 quarts half-and-half 

20 eggs 5 cups milk 

12 cups sugar 214 tspns salt 

5 quarts heainj cream 7 1 /2 Tbsps uanilla 

Beat whole eggs and add sugar gradually, beating for at least 
five minutes, until mixture is very stiff. Add the other ingre- 
dients and pour into scalded and chilled freezer. Turn until all 
arms are exhausted and dasher will turn no morę. 

There are family reunions that also make fine Vermont parties. 
A famous one is the gathering of the descendants of Truman 
Moore of Wilmington where Moores have lived sińce 1778, 
when Revolutionarv War soldier Judah Moore, Sr., arrived after 
the Battle of Bennington, according to family geneologist Stan¬ 
ley Moore, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Judah's great-grandson, 
Truman, married 01ive Smith in 1837, and in 1939, when their 
descendants gathered for the first reunion, the Moores were le¬ 
gion. Ten generations of the family have lived in the town, and 
the linę shows no sign of dying out judging from the activity of 
the newest generation who were disporting themselves in the 
swimming pool at the Wilmington home of their host relatives, 


Joseph and Jackie Bradley and their seven children. 

Outside the Bradley home waved the Moore family flag, a 
new one madę by a family member for the annual event. The 
original one, through many years of service finally wore out. 
Under the lilacs in the back yard was a table filled with da- 
guerreotypes and photographs of Moore forebears, from college 
presidents to farmers. Grandmothers sat in the shade, and 
cousins from as far away as Florida shook hands or kissed, de- 
pending on the degree of cousinship and the frame of mind. 

The focus of the forenoon was the dinner table of fragrant 
food on the terrace. There were Jackie Bradley's blueberry 
muffins and "Aunt Christy" Moore's yellow-eye beans. There 
were piekłeś: mustard, diii, bread-and-butter, and mapie cured. 
Mapie walnut cakes, lemon pies, ham, and hot rolls were 
crowded among fresh garden salads and jellied desserts, attest- 
ing to the Moore ladies' reputation as fine cooks. 

After the traditional meal, four generations were rounded up 
(some of them screaming) and photographed, and the dishes 
were cleared away, adults gathered in the house for the family 
association meeting while the children went back to the busi¬ 
ness of testing the pool. The roli cali showed 66 people present 
at the 37th annual reunion. Next year's meeting place was de¬ 
cided upon, and sińce Moores always convene on the last Sun- 
day in July the datę was already established. 

It was established too, without comment, that there would be 
Buffum Beans next year as usual. Buffum Beans (Buffums and 
Moores are related, of course) are special beans that have been 
grown in Wilmington as long as anybody can remember, and 
the seed stock is carefully reserved. 

"My son Peter Maynard, who has a home place next to minę, 
raises them every year for me to bakę for the reunion," said 
Mary Buffum Maynard, whose mother was a Moore. Her recipe 
follows: 

BUFFUM BAKED BEANS (for 12 or morę) 


4 cups dry Buffum beans 
(or 4V2 cups yellow-eye 
storę beans) 

Vi tspn soda 
1 Tbspn salt 


Vi to 3 /4 cups mapie syrup 
2 tspns molasses 
tspn ginger 

1 tspn prepared mustard 
14 pound salt pork 


Pick over, wash, and soak beans overnight in slightly warm wa- 
ter. Parboil in a Dutch oven (slow boil) until skins just start to 
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crack open; then, while boiling, add soda which will foam up. 
Take from fire quickly and add salt, syrup, molasses, ginger, 
and mustard and mix well, being careful not to break the beans. 
Put into four-quart bean pot with salt pork (no lean) on top. Be 
surę to have at least one inch of liquid over the top of the beans. 
Cover tightly. Bakę at 350 degrees for around five hours, check- 
ing every hour to add morę water if needed. When beans are 
tender and done take the cover off and bakę uncovered until 
water is down to the level of the beans and beans are browned 
over the top. This takes about an hour, but don't boil until water 
is much below the level of the beans. 

Ali reunions aren't family reunions, and all Vermont parties 
aren't for native-born Vermonters. Take the annual Southerners 
in Southern Vermont gathering, a recent custom that promises 
to be long lived. Plenty of Bourbon flowed over the rocks when 
54 bona fide South-of-the-Mason-Dixon-Line citizens gathered 
at the (Tli risk the cliche and say "gracious") home of Fay and 
Byrd LaPrade in Landgrove on a Summer Sunday afternoon. 

People were dressy; the men wore ties (some flowing), and 
there wasn't a pair of jeans in sight. Some came in costumes, 
and Isabel Mead Gwinn, dressed in a Scarlett 0'Hara dress that 
had "come down" in her family, set the tonę of the party which 


became properly nostalgie when it was discovered that her 
mother had been another guest's Sunday School teacher in Bir¬ 
mingham^ St. Mary's Episcopal Church some decades ago. 

The table of food was a feast for eye and palate for every- 
body remembered that "down home" food is expected to be 
outstanding. A watermelon, sent by Vermont Attorney General 
M. Jerome Diamond (he's from Memphis) who couldn't make it 
that July day, and deviled eggs from Virginia Page of the 
Brattleboro Reformer (she's from Virginia), sat among the beaten 
biscuits, stewed okra, creole gumbo, hopping john, Lillian Zil- 
liacus' pecan pie (she's from North Carolina), fried chicken, 
Southern-style potato salad and sław, rolls, baked Virginia 
ham, corn bread, spoon bread, chess pie, black eyed peas, lem- 
onade, and a freezer of fresh peach ice cream. 

While Ellen Foscue Johnson (she's from North Carolina) took 
pictures, casual singing began. Some sang hymns, some sang 
ballads, but nobody sang "Dixie." The guests seemed not to 
forget that they were Vermonters now, living here by choice. 

A Dixie dish of the evening, unlikely to be found in the ordi- 
nary cookbook, and well adapted to a big party anywhere, was a 
pot of Brunswick stew. 

"It takes four days to make it right," said the Alabama cook 
who brought it. "That gives you lots of time to think how much 
fun you're going to have eating it." 

ALABAMA BRUNSWICK STEW (for 50 people) 

First day: Take four or five chickens, a ham bonę, a beef or lamb 
shank, or any meaty bones; and, if you have it, a squirrel, rab- 
bit, raccoon or any kind of gamę meat and bones. Cover these 
with cold water and put on to simmer, for ten or twelve hours, 
covered, in a large canner or big iron pot. Keep it simmering on 
Iow heat, but do not let it boil hard. Remove from heat and take 
out the bones. Let meat and broth cool overnight. Remove any 
fat that has risen to the top. 

Second day: Cut one and half pounds of salt pork into smali cubes 
and fry until crisp. Pour off the grease, and add the pork to the 
meat and broth. Season with soya sauce, salt, pepper, tabasco, 
thyme, chili, and crushed garlic, enough to give it a real bite. 
Add a dozen cubed potatoes and one and a half quarts of quar- 
tered onions. Simmer for an hour, covered, then cool overnight. 

Third day: Begin simmering again and add two quarts fresh 
chopped or canned tomatoes, three quarts of fresh or canned 
cut corn, several coarsely chopped green peppers, one quart 
butter beans (or use one pound dried baby limas which have 
been soaked and parboiled), and about a quart of fresh or 
canned okra. Simmer all this for several hours. Add water if it 
gets too thick, or if it seems too watery add a handful of raw 
rice. Cover and cool. 

Fourth day: The stew should be thick and the ingredients "mar- 
ried" by the fourth day. Traditionally the stew is done on an 
open fire, but it can be cooked on a stove, and on the fourth day 
heated up on an outdoor fire and served from the pot into 
bowls, preferably accompanied by corn dodger or slice of 
cornbread. 

Since people and food and a reason for gathering are ingre¬ 
dients for a great party, Virgil "Charlie" Hall gathers his scien- 
tifically minded friends together annually in August for a sort of 
personal one-man science fair at his West Topsham home. He 
bakes Bean Hole Beans in his original handerafted oven, for the 
Early Morning Weather Watchers from neighboring New Eng- 
land and Canada, as well as other invited friends. 

"Welcome to my estate," says ebullient Charlie, sweeping his 
hand toward the several houses and the caboose (which is lit 
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with wind-powered batteries) that lie on the homestead where 
he has always lived. Everyone feels at home, and entertained, 
as guests wander among exhibits of his devices for alternate 
energy sources such as wind turbines and solar ovens. Some of 
the guests even come the day before to camp out or sleep in 
travel trailers to have morę time to study their host's hobbies 
and the exhibits of the Vermont Solar Energy Research Group, 
another of Charlie's brain children. 

As at most parties, the attention is ultimately on the food. The 
guests, whose number has increased each year to such a crowd 
that the town hall has to be booked for the luncheon table, 
gather at noon around the brick oven for the gala opening. 
Everyone has brought his own piąte and a covered dish to 
supplement the beans, but the beans are the main feature. 

BEAN HOLE BEANS FOR A HUNDRED 

First you build an oven, an old fashioned kind that might 
have come from the pages of Himsel and Gretel, using old fire 
bricks to make a floor and a beehive top. At least that's what the 
Halls did for their annual party. Then you build a hot fire on the 
oven floor and heat the interior for twelve hours. 

Meantime, pick over 50 pounds of home-grown and dried red 
cranberry beans and soak for several hours in the largest tub 


you can find. Then parboil the beans for several morę hours, 
until you can blow on a bean and lift the skin. Pour off most of 
the water and save it. Then mix into the beans two gallons of 
grade C Mapie syrup; twelve large onions, cjuartered; six smali 
cans of dry mustard; six cans of ginger; five pounds of salt pork 
cut so that there will be one or morę pieces in each pot. 

Distribute the beans into ten or so cooking vessels such as 
dishpans, roasters, Dutch ovens, canners, casseroles, or big 
bean pots. Cover tops of beans with two and a half inches of the 
reserved water. Add the salt pork and cover the pots. 

Now scrape out the embers from the oven floor and quickly 
load the bean pots into the hot oven. Brick up the entrance with 
loose brick and reinforce with a metal piąte, if necessary, to hołd 
in the heat. Let the beans sit in the fireless cooker 15 hours. 

The moment of hush comes as the beans are removed by 
strong hands sheathed in asbestos gloves. Ideally, the beans 
will be moist and tender with no water showing at the top. 

Now those are baked beans, say the guests with enthusiasm. 

So what makes a great Vermont party? Warmth, welcome, a 
unifying reason, good food, and involvement of the guests. 
Most of all it must be for love, not for practical reasons. The finał 
test is "Let's do it again!" from guests who go home looking 
forward to still another party next year. c 


A courtly but ruthless gamę of croquet took 
place at the Southemers' reunion in Southern 
Vermont (at left) says the author. At right , 
Charlie Hall checks out his baked bean specialty. 
Belozu, morę celebrants at Landgrooe. 
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I t was suggested not long ago that we 
were practicing a little reverse discrim- 
ination hereabouts, publishing the works 
of female writers and photographers far 
morę than males. We immediately denied 
the allegation. The people who get pub- 
lished in the pa ges of Vermont Life are the 
people who come to us with the freshest 
ideas, and who exhibit the most skill in 
presenting them. Presenting Vermont in 
a fresh, positive way is what this magazine 
is all about. 

But just to make certain we werenT 
exercising some subliminal bias, we took 
a count of the contributors to the current 
issue; twelve males and twelve females. 
That seemed fair enough, we thought. 
(The fact that the contributors photo- 
graphed below are all of one gender is 
purely coincidental. They are also all 
new-comers to these pages, and as soon 
as we get out of these parentheses, we'll 
tell you a little about them.) 

Tari Swenson, who took a ride on a 
hang glider and still felt like talking about 
it afterward (page 8) is originally from 
northern Minnesota, grew up in Pitts- 



Ihe Cider Press 


burgh and recently migrated to Vermont 
where she is in the practice of dental hy- 
giene. Her clientele could be among the 
most devoted groups in all Vermont, and 
little wonder. 

Jane Meiklejohn-Moz who wrote and 
photographed the nearly forgotten town 
of Worcester (page 52) first got a job with 
Time, Inc. as a copy girl; got sidetracked 
by her children, playing the organ, coach- 
ing a swim team, starting a crafts shop, 
directing a day-care center and lobbying 
in the Vermont Legislature. "Now," she 
says, 'Tm back to writing at last." 

Marion Ettlinger (who photographed 
the Burlington International Games on 
page 58 and who will team with Jane Moz 
in a forthcoming article on indigenous 
Vermont musie) is a Burlington-based 
free lance artist, photographer and wait- 
ress. 


Jane Cooper (who photographed "The 
Other Side of the Paradę" on page 30 and 
talked her new husband Phillip Angell 
into providing the text) will be featured in 
futurę issues with other photographic es- 
says including a look at square dancing in 
Vermont and one man — Al Monty — 
who helps keep the art alive. She and her 
husband live in Randolph Center. 

Other newcomers to this issue include 
Fred Bruning ("Vermont Joins the Cele- 
bration" on page 2), on a leave of absence 
from Nezosday; Margaretta Mitchell of 
Berkeley, CA, who was able to go home 
again to the Aloha Camps (page 18) and 
Muriel Thresher who — with her hus¬ 
band — is a transplanted Boston subur- 
banite who came to Randolph to live in 
1971. The Threshers became affiliated 
with the Braintree Historical Society 
(page 77) at its founding in 1961. 

Morę familiar names in the current 
issue are Clyde H. Smith, the Westport, 
N.Y. photographer, Richard Howard of 
New York City and Harald Krauth of 
Northfield, Vt. Those and others help 
make Yermont Life. 
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Old Home Day on Braintree Hill 

By Muriel C. Thresher 
Photographs by Clyde H. Smith 


T o a countless number of people, the 
first Sunday in August means just one 
thing — Old Home Day on Braintree Hill. 
This is a day looked forward to by so 
many of the "old-timers," who return 
year after year to the annual home-com- 
ing at the Braintree Hill Meetinghouse. 
Since 1924, pioneer descendants have 
met here to rekindle their faith, renew old 
acquaintances, and wander through the 
old church burying grounds. 

The plain white meetinghouse on the 
hill has been a focal point of activity sińce 
the First Congregational Church of Brain¬ 
tree, "constituted with eight members on 
Dec. 24, 1794," erected the first building 
(much larger than the present structure) 
and dedicated it in 1807. It was later dis- 
mantled, and replaced by the current one 
which was completed in 1845. 


The congregation was always smali and 
scattered, and the church suffered 
through hard times — often not having 
enough money to pay the Rev. Ammi 
Nichols. He had been promised his 
choice of a lot of land, the sum of $250 
annually, and "20 cords of good fine 
wood delivered to his door." 

As this support was not always forth- 
coming, he was later allowed to preach 
elsewhere three Sundays of each month, 
and, according to the "minits" of the 
Congregational Society, "have liberty to 
git (sic) the wood himself as he wills." He 
also taught school, and in 1809 became 
town clerk, serving for 37 years. 

After his 60 years as resident pastor 
ended, there was a succession of part- 
time ministers and theological students 
— nonę of whom stayed very long. The 


pulpit was later supplied by ministers 
from Bethany Congregational Church in 
Randolph. About 1900, regrettably, it be¬ 
came necessary to limit services to 13 a 
year. Later they were held only spo- 
radically. 

For morę than 40 years after regular 
Sunday worship was discontinued, 
members and friends, determined that 
the church should be open at least one 
Sunday a year, organized the annual Old 
Home Day. In 1969, with the death of the 
last remaining member, the church be¬ 
came the property of the Vermont Con¬ 
gregational Conference and its fate ap- 
peared uncertain. However, back in 1961, 
the Braintree Historical Society had been 
founded by a few interested persons. 
They had been given permission to use 
the Town House in the basement of the 
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Mr. and Mrs. Carlton Thresher 
appear in front of the Historical 
Society which contains the 
town museum (helów). At right, 
a family reunion brings four 
generations back to Braintree. 




church for a place to meet, and also as a 
repository for some of the items relevant 
to the town's beginnings. Alarmed by the 
ąuestionable futurę of the church, and by 
the possibility of losing their meeting 
place, immediate proceedings were 
started by members of the society to ob- 
tain title to the church property. 

On Old Home Sunday, August 2, 1970, 
in a special ceremony, the deeds to the 
church and cemetery were presented to 
the president of the Braintree Historical 
Society by the attorney for the Vermont 
Conference of the United Church of 
Christ. As far as is known, this is the first 
time in Vermont that a former church 
edifice has been committed to the care of 


an historical society. It is now called the 
Braintree Hill Meetinghouse, the name by 
which it was known when the first struc- 
ture was built. 

Since the historical society assumed re- 
sponsibility for the care of the building, 
the meetinghouse has acquired a bronze 
beli for the belfry and a 40-foot flagpole 
for the front lawn. It has had a new coat 
of white paint, steps have been built for 
both front entrances, and the siatę roof 
and the chimneys have been repaired. 
Also, new blinds have been installed in 
the belfry as well as on all the Windows, 
and the faded red paint has been sand- 
blasted from the foundation, to reveal the 
mellow old bricks. The cemetery, next to 


the church, has had all of its gravestones 
cleaned, and 235 of the fallen or leaning 
ones reset in cement. 

In addition to Old Home Day obser- 
vances, there have been several other 
Sunday afternoon worship services in the 
church, and in the past five years, seven 
brides and grooms have pledged their 
marriage vows there. 

Thus, with the events taking place in 
the meetinghouse and those in the Brain¬ 
tree Historical Society Museum (where as 
many as 435 visitors have signed the 
guest book during a single summer), 
Braintree Hill has become a place of re- 
newed activity reminiscent of fondly 
remembered days long gone. <jQn 






















Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


As hard as we try to put an end to the 
great variety of speculations about the 
existence of a sea monster living out there 
somewhere in Lakę Champlain, we keep 
getting overruled by apparently sane 
and sober people who just won't let the 
theory pass away. The latest is Homer 
Garceau of Wallingford, Conn. who 
writes: "My brother and I were fishing 
near the Alburg bridge on water that was 
as smooth as glass one August afternoon. 
Ali of a sudden an arc of about eight feet 
came out of the water approximately 100 
yards from us and we watched as another 
arc of the same height came out of the 
water and then a third. We never did see 
the head, but to all people who say it 
must be a sturgeon or lizard, we say 
'Baloney!' This is a serpent of some kind 
about 30 feet in length and as big around 
as a stove pipę. We saw it, and then 
headed back for shore fast. Never in all 
my years of fishing Lakę Champlain have 
I ever seen this serpent before, but be- 
lieve me. It's there, all right." The Sea 
Monster, according to Homer Garceau. 

Of course Lakę Champlain isn't the only 
body of water to claim a large and as yet 
unidentified species of water animal. The 
following news clip was reported to us 
recently: 

"A sea serpent was seen off Ken- 
nebunk, Maine by three fishermen this 
week, and later off the shore of Wells. It 
was 60 feet long and six feet around; his 
head the size of a ten-gallon keg, having 
long flaps or ears hanging down and eyes 
like those of an ox. His skin was dark gray 
and covered with scales. He sank, rather 
than swam, away." 

Looking like that, who wouldnT? 

That news report, incidentally, was 
clipped from the Vermont Watchman and 
State Gazette , published in Montpelier 
on August 10, 1830. 

You can please most of the people some 
of the time, but every once in a while 
some folks get a little riled up. The article 


in last Winter's issue of the Stowe Winter 
Carnival brought lots of praise, but also a 
few indignant words from a few indig- 
nant readers. They objected to author 
William Lederer's mention of some early 
Stowe residents who helped maintain the 
town's high quality of appearance by see- 
ing to it that ". . . places which disgrace 
Stowe have a habit of being struck by 
lightning and catching fire." Lederer as- 
sured us that he in no way condoned that 
method of early urban renewal, nor the 
persons who perpetrated it. Moreover, 
there has not been a fire of suspicious ori- 
gins in Stowe in many years. 

Other commentators on the Stowe Carni- 
val article wanted to broaden our historie 
horizons. Several readers wrote to tell us 
the "un-named sport" which Lederer 
mentioned as "resembling water skiing 
— except people on skis were pulled 
along the snów by galloping horses," was 
actually not un-named at all. It was called 
ski-joring, we are told, and it was quite 
popular in Stowe during the 1920's. We 
thank our readers for the information, 
and offer only lamely that neither Led¬ 
erer, your faithful Post Boy or even Ver- 
mont Life were vaguely popular in Stowe 
during the 1920's. 

Our Roving-Reporter-in-Charge-of-One 
Liners is Elisabeth Keim of Northfield 
who offers these latest sightings: 

"Traffic Sandwiched Ahead" — seen 
outside the Holsum Bread Storę in East 
Montpelier. 

"Have wrench . . . will monkey" — on 
a sign in front of Stowe Auto Service. 

"Be Wise . . . Containerize" — on a 
garbage truck owned by Sugarbush Serv- 
ices, Inc. 

A Vermont landmark came precariously 
close to oblivion before being reseued. 
The historie Topping Tavern (see Spring 
1971 Vermont Life) in Shaftsbury — built 
in 1777 and used as a modern-day mu- 
seum — was gutted and heavily damaged 
by fire last February. Through night-long 
relentless and frenzied dedication by vol- 
unteers, most of the antique collection in- 
side the Tavern was saved. But the build- 
ing itself looked doomed when the smoke 
finally cleared and the fire fighters 
stepped back to assess the damage. The 
blaze seemed to originate in the fumace 
area and spread throughout the building. 
The roof was lost and the structure 
seemed ready to topple. 

But Bennington Museum Curator Peter 
W. Cook says at this writing that he is 
"thinking positively" about restoring the 
Topping Tavern and refilling it with its 


priceless collection. Enough of the struc¬ 
ture was left so it can be rebuilt, Cook 
says. "Tm rather proud of that old 
house," he said. "If it had been fuli of 
guests, they would have had plenty of 
time to get out." 

Two retirements in Rutland are well 
worth mentioning. Andrew L. Orzeł has 
announced that he will not seek re- 
election to a 43rd term in office as Rutland 
Town treasurer and clerk. OrzeTs first 
elective office came in 1932 when he was 
elected by local voters as overseer of the 
poor, (which in those days did not mean 
handing out food stamps and welfare 
checks). He was elected to the treasurer 
and clerk position two years later and had 
held the office ever sińce. Orzeł said his 
decision to retire was based on his assur- 
ance that someone of competence and 
ability would take his place. Some resi¬ 
dents of Rutland wonder if anyone can 
truły take the place of Andrew Orzeł. 

The same has to be said of Rutland's 
Alfred H. "Jake" Koltonski who is retir- 
ing after 64 years of city service — over 51 
of them spent as chief of the city's Fire 
Department. Although he is 81, Kolton¬ 
ski often assisted at area fires and could 
morę often than not be found in the fire 
station named in his honor. 

Why was he retiring after all these 
years of service? "I just am getting too 
damned old to work," Koltonski said. 
And what will he do now? "Just take it 
easy. Tli probably just go around making 
a nuisance of myself." 

People who know Jake Koltonski are 
glad that he'll be able to take it easy now. 
But be a nuisance? Never. 

Mrs. Wilman Barrett of Chester is not re¬ 
tiring, though she's held the post of town 
clerk for almost 30 years. She did take a 
yacation. The townspeople of Chester de- 
cided to collect $1,200 to finance a trip to 
Hawaii and the International Town 
Clerks Convention this Spring. Knowing 
nothing about the fund drive until she 
was escorted to a testimonial dinner by 
her son Kenneth, she was dazzled to find 
150 townspeople, a check for the trip and 
Vermont Gov. Thomas Salmon there to 
congratulate her. "The people of Chester 
just thought it would be nice to give her a 
treat for all the work she's done for us," 
someone said about the testimonial. 

Harald Krauth, assistant professor of 
Fine Arts at Norwich University, Ver- 
mont College, and a frequent contributor 
to these pages has authored a book on 
photography that will be published this 
Fali by Amphoto Publishing Company of 
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Garden City, N.Y. Entitled Artistic Pho- 
tography - Methods and Technipues, the 
volume will include discussions of basie 
artistic elements, space, balance, form, 
light and color. Prof. Krauth is a painter 
and commercial glider pilot. (See "Soar- 
ing" in the Spring, 1975 issue. Those are 
his knees on page 2.) 

The Windsor House Craft Center, one of 

Vermont's two State craft centers (the 
other is Frog Hollow in Middlebury), is 
now open and contains a retail shop for 
some of Vermont's outstanding crafts as 
well as an exhibit and demonstration 
room and several well-equipped class- 
rooms. It is located in the recently re- 
stored Windsor House and will be open 
daily from 10 a.m. until 6 p.m. 

The University of Vermont will present a 
three-credit course entitled "Orał History 
as a Research and Learning Tool: Prob- 
lems and Procedures" from July 6 
through 22 at its Burlington campus. In- 
structors will be Vermont Life Contributing 
Editor (and contest namesake) Charles 
Morrissey, past President of the Orał His¬ 
tory Association and Director of the 
George D. Aiken History Project at UVM. 
Also instructing will be Amelia Roberts 
Fry, Director of the Earl Warren Orał His¬ 
tory Project at the University of California 
at Berkeley and recent chairman of the 
Committee on Ethics of the Orał History 
Association. Resource person for the 
course will be Amy Davis, an 8th grade 
teacher in Vermont's Main Street School 
who was featured with her pupils and 
their mentors in the Spring 1976 Vermont 
Life article, "Tree Tap." Throughout the 
three-week course Amy will demon - 
strate, with her students, how they tape- 
recorded some senior Vermonters and 
found new learning in old experience. 

Which should it be, Mrs. Miss or Ms? 
What is the proper way to refer to a lady 
— a woman — in print? No one seems to 
agree on a single set of rules, but here at 
Vermont Life something approaching a 
style is evolving. You woni see the prefix 
"Ms." in this magazine (except just then) 
because we just don't think it's necessary. 
The first time we referred to Amy Davis 
in the paragraph above, we named her 
Amy Davis. On second reference, we 
wrote "Amy" because that's the way she 
likes it. Generally, males and females will 
be referred to by fuli name on first refer¬ 
ence and by last name on subsequent re- 
ferences. The exception to the rule (and 
what good is a rule without exception?) is 
the prefix "Mrs." which we will use when 
it seems appropriate and appreciated.c^o 
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OFFICIAL 

YERMONT 


BICENTENNIAL GUIDE 



I n this Bicentennial year, when the gimmicks are 
being ground out as fast as the legitimate observ- 
ances, Vermont has madę a special effort to keep the 
hoop-la down, and the quality up. We feel this special 
issue reflects that effort. We know that the Official 
Vermont Bicentennial Guide does also. It is a 176-page 
volume filled with informative articles, maps, personal- 
ity profiles and history. It is also an ideał companion to 
Vermont's Bicentennial celebration. 


The Guide is published for the Vermont Bicentennial Commission 
bil the Countryman Press of Taftsińlle, Vt. and can be 
ordered with the bind-in envelope in this magazine. 

The price is $1.95 plus 50 cents for postage and 
handling ($1 for out-of-country mailing). 
Bicentennially speaking, it's one 
of the best buys around. 

























Old Glory, flanked by the historie Bennington flag and Vermont's stałe flag , 
are displayed in front of ]amaica's Town Hall - photographed by Clyde H. Smith 













